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INTRODUCTION 


Humanism made its appearance as an ideo- 
logical school in the course of the anti-feud- 
al struggle in Western Europe during the 
Renaissance. The term humanism (from the 
Latin humanitas) received recognition dur- 
ing the same period, i. e., in the 15th-16th 
centuries. But its ideals—the assertion of 
human dignity, the understanding that 
no value is greater than man himself, respect 
for the labour of man, faith in his strength and 
intelligence, recognition of man’s right to free 
development, and so on—are as old as human 
civilisation. Its mainsprings are to be found in 
the consciousness of the people in slave-own- 
ing and then in feudal society. Oral folk 
art and the great literary works of those times 
abound in lofty humanistic ideals of the 
personal dignity of people, of equality and 
brotherhood. These ideals were, of course, un- 
realisable, a utopian dream that was as far 
from stern reality, from the social relations 
that made the slave an articulate implement, 
and the serf a live part of landed property, 
as the sky is from the earth. But the dream 
of a happy and free life worthy of man was 
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kept alive through all the epochs of class op- 
pression. In many cases it was divorced from 
the earth and transported into the illusory 
realism of after-life bliss. The helplessness of 
the masses against ruthless exploitation and 
class oppression was the cardinal social reason 
for the rise and existence of religion. 

Marxism, which evolved a materialistic un- 
derstanding of history and the theory of scien- 
tific communism, was the first teaching to 
show the link between humanist ideals and 
the objective laws of social development and 
thereby couple humanism with science. Hu- 
manism thus found a mainstay in science, 
while social science acquired a humanistic 
function and became an instrument of the 
practical remaking of reality in keeping with 
socialist, humanistic principles. 

The shake-up brought by Marxism into the 
views on society and man marked a revolu- 
tion in humanistic thought. The legitimate 
successor of the finest humanistic traditions of 
the past, Marxism laid bare the basic shortcom- 
ings of pre-Marxian humanism, which sprang 
from __socio-historical and — epistemologi- 
cal roots. Pre-Marxian humanism was based 
on idealistic views about the structure of so- 
cial development and a formal-metaphysical 
understanding of man as being immutable and 
extra-historical. 

Anthropological abstractions obscured the 
class narrowness of bourgeois humanism, 
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which had in its time played a progressive 
part in the struggle against serfdom and fe- 
udal ideology. After it had outworn itself his- 
torically, this type of humanism was dialec- 
tically negated and superseded by the higher, 
Marxist humanism, the foundation of the hu- 
manism of the future communist society. 

The Communists do not regard themselves 
as the only exponents of humanism. They re- 
spect those proponents of non-Marxist human- 
ism who champion peace and oppose imper- 
ialist aggression, fight against the trampling 
of man’s democratic freedoms and condemn 
national oppression and colonialism. Demo- 
cratic, anti-imperialist humanism is the natu- 
ral ally of Marxist-Leninist, socialist huma- 
nism. 

But the Communists, who are the staunch- 
est and most consistent champions of the 
triumph of real humanism, approach human- 
ism from class positions; they regard human- 
istic ideas not abstractly but in their con- 
crete historical context, assessing them by 
their practical contribution to the settlement 
of current problems of social progress. 

A bitter ideological struggle rages today 
over the sum and substance of humanism. Not 
only social-reformists and Right revisionists, 
but also undisguised anti-communists, the 
ideological servitors of the monopoly bourgeoi- 
sie, claim they are humanists. All endeavour 
to show that the Communists are far removed 
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from humanism and cast slurs on the great 
gains of socialism, which is the practical embo- 
diment of real humanism. In this great battle of 
ideas the last word belongs, as always, to life, 
to socio-historical practice. 

On our planet today there are two different 
and opposing social systems. Their simultane- 
ous existence is marked by an unremitting strug- 
gle in all key areas of human activity—eco- 
nomics, politics and ideology—for such is the 
objective historical law of our epoch. This 
struggle is waged by classes, parties and 
states representing different social communities. 
In effect, it is a struggle for man. Every work- 
ing man and all people of good will can com- 
pare the capitalist and the socialist world 
from the standpoint of the humanist ideals 
embodied by them. This comparison, needless 
to say, is not to the advantage of capitalism, 
which brings uncertainty, unemployment, mil- 
itarism, war, the destruction of the indi- 
vidual and intellectual degradation. 

Measured in terms of history, the world of 
socialism is young. A little over half a cen- 
tury has passed since the days that witnessed 
the beginning of a new historical epoch. De- 
veloped socialism has been built in the Soviet 
Union and it is being built in the countries 
of the socialist community. Within that short 
span of time socialism has eloquently proved 
its fundamental advantage over the system 
of capitalist bondage. 


Under socialism nations live in friendship 
and brotherhood. It is a society free of 
exploitation and _ political oppression. In 
it the great ideals of humanism are being 
increasingly translated into reality. Every 
year and every five-year period are a new mile- 
stone, a new phase in the harmonious devel- 
opment and burgeoning of socialist hu- 
manism. 

Service in the interests of the people is the 
prime purpose of the CPSU and other Com- 
munist and Workers’ parties that are true to 
the creative spirit of Leninism. The pro- 
gramme principle of the Communists—“‘All in 
the name of man, all for the welfare of 
man”—is put into effect steadfastly and con- 
sistently in the Soviet Union and the other 
countries of the socialist community. The 
achievements of the socialist countries inspire 
the working people of the capitalist states in 
their struggle for a new and bright world. By 
their tireless, heroic work the Communists 
have proved that they are true, practical hu- 
manists, champions of the loftiest ideals ever 
known to mankind. This book gives an out- 
line history of the ideological moulding and 
development of the new humanism and of the 
struggle for the practical implementation of 
its principles, particularly in a developed so- 
cialist society. It also offers a critique of the 
most widespread pseudo-humanist theories. 


Chapter One 


ESSENCE 
OF MARXIST-LENINIST HUMANISM 


To quote Lenin, Marxism did not emerge 
outside the high road of world civilisation. 
The new revolutionary ideology of the pro- 
letariat legitimately succeeded to all the finest 
achievements of preceding social science and 
gave the answer to the basic questions raised 
by advanced human thought. Moreover, the 
emergence of Marxism signified a revolution, 
a qualitative advance in the development of 
social science. 

Marxism assimilated the humanistic ideas 
of the past, especially those conceived in bour- 
geois philosophy and education and in uto- 
pian socialism. Humanism is an_ inalienable 
aspect of the Marxist philosophy. However, 
Marxist proletarian humanism is a qualita- 
tively new and higher phase compared with 
the humanistic ideas and theories of the past. 
Briefly speaking, the essence of the revolution 
accomplished by Marx and Engels in human- 
istic views is that humanism was placed on 
the solid foundation of science, and its prin- 
ciples were given a real content and became 
a militant weapon of the proletariat’s strug- 
gle for emancipation. 
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Marx and Engels did not at once become 
the ideological leaders of the working class 
and formulate a scientific dialectico-material- 
ist philosophy. Mature Marxism was preced- 
ed by a relatively short but extremely active 
period of formation, a period in which human- 
istic ideas played a considerable role. 

Indeed, how did it happen that the sons of 
well-to-do parents, the offspring of bourgeois 
families, devoted their entire conscious lives 
to dedicated and disinterested service in 
the name of the working class, following not 
the well-trodden road of their fathers but the 
forbidding, anxiety-laden and privation-filled 
road of proletarian revolutionaries? What 
was the first impulse in their ideological and 
political development that ultimately brought 
the young Marx and Engels to scientific com- 
munism? 

The answer to these questions is given by 
an analysis of the first works and documents 
written by Marx and Engels and, of course, 
by an analysis of the epoch in which they 
lived. 

The scientific ideology of the working class 
was evolved as the reflection of the ineradi- 
cable antagonism between labour and capital, 
that was well-defined in the mid-19th century 
in the leading West European states. The 
crises of overproduction, the spontaneous 
strikes and risings of workers and the first 
political actions of the proletariat were 
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evidence that bourgeois society's main contra- 
diction was growing. 

Consequently, life placed on the agenda the 
question of the historic role of the proletar- 
iat, which, while liberating itself, had the 
mission of liberating all mankind from exploi- 
tation and from political and all other oppres- 
sion. The main thing in Marxism is that it 
showed this historic role of the proletariat. 

But the conclusion that this role was played 
by the proletariat did not, of course, lie on the 
surface of developments. To come to it Marx 
and Engels had to go deep into theory. They 
made a critical study of German classical phi- 
losophy, English political economy and 
French utopian socialism. These teachings 
were the direct ideological sources of Marx- 
ism. 

Marx and Engels evolved a qualitatively 
new philosophy—dialectical materialism. They 
arrived at a materialistic understanding of 
history, which was only remotely approached 
by some outstanding philosophers of the past. 
Further, they framed a qualitatively new po- 
litico-economic teaching that was the first to 
lay bare the essence of surplus value, that 
most closely guarded secret of capitalist ex- 
ploitation. They founded scientific socialism 
and were the first to prove that socialism was 
neither a dream nor a utopia but a law-regu- 
lated, historically necessary stage of social 
development that would be introduced not by 
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any evolutionary changes of capitalism but as 
a result of an unrelenting class struggle that 
would erupt into revolution and establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Revolutionary democracy was the point of 
departure of the ideological development of 
Marx and Engels in their early years. As 
Lenin noted, the founders of Marxism “‘be- 
came socialists after being democrats, and the 
democratic feeling of hatred for political des- 
potism was exceedingly strong in them”’.* 

This democratic feeling was awakened in 
Marx and Engels when they were very young, 
and it was only much later that it was reinfor- 
ced by a scientific understanding that be- 
tween political arbitrary rule and economic 
oppression there was an indissoluble bond. 

As their ideological evolution proceeded, 
the democratic hatred that Marx and Engels 
had for political tyranny and the oppression 
of the people was deepened and augmented 
with hatred for the social oppression of the 
working class. This was already a proletarian 
social feeling, and the founders of scientific 
communism attached great significance to it. 
This feeling, this awareness of the social in- 
justice of the bourgeois system helps the pro- 
letariat to maintain its human dignity and 
turns it into an active champion of the libera- 
tion of all working people. 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 2, p. 26. 
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In The Condition of the Working Class in 
England Engels quotes Thomas Carlyle as 
writing that resentment and anger were tak- 
ing possession of the lower classes, who were 
ready to rise against the higher classes and 
notes: “Carlyle is perfectly right as to the 
facts and wrong only in censuring the wild 
rage of the workers against the higher classes. 
This rage, this passion, is rather the proof 
that the workers feel the inhumanity of their 
position, that they refuse to be degraded to 
the level of brutes, and that they will one day 
free themselves from servitude to the bour- 
geoisie.”* 

No revolutionary movement can appear 
without social feeling, without an awareness 
of the injustice of the exploiting system, with- 
out moral resentment. However strong so- 
cial feelings were, they were blind without 
the light of reason, without revolutionary sci- 
ence. These feelings actuated workers to re- 
volt spontaneously, to destroy machines, but 
did not free them from economic and politi- 
cal slavery or from spiritual captivity, from 
bondage to bourgeois ideology. The new, sci- 
entific, revolutionary world outlook evolved 
by Marx and Engels showed the working class 
the way out of spiritual slavery. Fused with 
the working-class movement, scientific social- 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected 
Works, Moscow, 1975, Vol. 4, p. 414. 
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ism became an invincible material force, a 
powerful factor of the socialist revolution. 

Revolutionary-democratic humanism and 
warm affection for the exploited masses, for 
the working man were thus the starting point 
of the ideological development that led Marx 
and Engels to the position of the working class 
and made them the theorists and leaders of 
the revolutionary movement of the interna- 
tional proletariat. 

Revolutionary-democratic humanism is 
linked with the ideology of the working masses, 
who strive to use decisive means of completing 
the bourgeois revolution and shake off the 
fetters of feudalism and serfdom. 

But revolutionary democracy is not yet a 
scientific ideology. The revolutionary demo- 
crats share all the weaknesses of an idealistic 
understanding of history, they do not see the 
objective laws of social development, and 
when they speak of the people they fail to ap- 
preciate that this is an abstraction concealing 
the real class structure of an antagonistic so- 
ciety. 

It attests to the genius of Marx and Engels 
that they quickly rid themselves of the illu- 
sions of revolutionary democracy and evolved 
a qualitatively new scientific ideology of the 
working class, the ideology of scientific soci- 
alism. 

The mainspring and direct motive force of 
this intellectual process lay in the fact that 
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Marx and Engels went over to the position 
of the proletariat and strove to give the work- 
ers a scientific weapon for their liberation 
struggle. This would have been inconceivable 
without a deep, thorough study of the life of 
the proletariat. This social study, begun in the 
period of Marxism’s formation, was conti- 
nued by Marx and Engels throughout their 
lives. A magnificent example of this study 
was The Condition of the Working Class in 
England, which Engels wrote in 1844-1845. 

In this work Engels combined the passion 
of partisanship, warm sympathy for the work- 
ing class and angry condemnation of its op- 
pressors with scientific objectivity. He gave 
a staggering and chilling picture of the brutal 
exploitation to which the English proletariat 
was subjected and the horrible conditions of the 
life of the workers. But his humanism was by 
then a proletarian humanism, i.e., militant 
and revolutionary. The proletariat is not 
only a suffering but also a fighting class that 
will help itself. 

Engels did not by any means idealise the 
proletariat. He showed the demoralising effect 
of barbarous capitalist exploitation on the 
workers. But despite this, the finest human qual- 
ities live on and grow stronger in the work- 
ing class: sense of solidarity, responsiveness 
and humanity. The humanity of the workers, 
displayed in many forms, is in striking con- 
trast to the callous egotism of the bourgeoi- 
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sie. “They,” Engels wrote of the English work- 
ers, “have experienced hard times themselves, 
and can therefore feel for those in trou- 
ble, whence they are more approachable, 
friendlier, and less greedy for money, though 
they need it far more than the property-hold- 
ing class. For them money is worth only 
what it will buy, whereas for the bourgeois 
it has an especial inherent value, the value 
of a god, and makes the bourgeois the mean, 
low money-grubber that he is. The working 
man who knows nothing of this feeling of rev- 
erence for money, is therefore less grasping 
than the bourgeois, whose whole activity is 
for the purpose of gain, who sees in the ac- 
cumulations of his money-bags the end and 
aim of life.”* 

The bourgeois sees in the worker not a man 
but a pair of working hands that have a cer- 
tain value. The disgraceful thraldom in which 
money holds the bourgeoisie has, to quote 
Engels, made its imprint even in the language 
they use. “Money determines the worth of the 
man; he is ‘worth ten thousand pounds’, i.e., 
he owns that much.’** 

The moral experience of the working class 
and its natural humanity were the principal 
socio-psychological sources of proletarian hu- 
manism. Marx and Engels admired the human 


* Tbid., p. 420. 
** Ibid., pp. 563-64. 


nobility and moral energy of the proletariat 
and said that all of mankind’s moral beauty 
could be seen on the work-roughened faces of 
proletarians. 

Having sided with the proletariat with their 
minds and hearts, Marx and Engels devoted 
their genius to creating a teaching that would 
help the working class demolish the chains of 
capitalist slavery. 

Their ideological development in the period 
when their views were forming passed from 
revolutionary -democratic pronouncements in 
defence of the oppressed and exploited masses 
to a conscious articulation of the proletariat’s 
class interests, from condemnation of political 
tyranny to the elucidation of its economic 
foundations, from democratic to proletarian 
humanism. 

Marx’s Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts of 1844 was a major step in the evolution 
of scientific humanism. 

In this work Marx deals with the concept of 
alienation, which was the organising concep- 
tual element and main methodological instru- 
ment for his analysis of bourgeois society in 
those years. 

The concept of alienation was used by some 
philosophers prior to Marx, and each gave it 
a content of his own, which differed from the 
accepted, usual meaning of the term. 

When we pronounce the word “alienation”, 
the question invariably arises: what (or who) 
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is alienated and from what (or whom) is this 
alienated? This question is natural for, taken 
in isolation, outside its link with other concep- 
tions, the conception of alienation has no mean- 
ing. For instance, there is a purely legal un- 
derstanding of alienation, such as the aliena- 
tion of property. One can speak of alienation 
as a mental state, which for various reasons 
arises between kin. 

However, from time immemorial philoso- 
phers have given alienation a special meaning, 
each using it to express specifics of social re- 
lations. It is widely used in the social contract 
theory (Thomas Hobbes, Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau). According to this theory, the natural 
rights of the individual are alienated from 
him and transferred to the state on the basis 
of the social contract. A formerly independent 
and free person becomes the subject and even 
slave of the state. Revolutionary conclusions 
were sometimes drawn from the social con- 
tract theory, but it gave an idealistic expla- 
nation of the genesis of the state, ignoring the 
socio-economic basis of its origin and the 
class character of the political superstructure. 
Nonetheless, in this theory it was correctly 
noted that the exploiting state was a force 
alien and hostile to the majority of society. 

The finest proponents of utopian socialism 
saw with brilliant perspicacity that private 
ownership was the cause of hostility in soci- 
ety and of alienation between people. Robert 
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Owen, for instance, wrote: “Private property 
alienates mind from mind, is a_ perpetual 
cause of repulsive action throughout society, a 
never-failing source of deception and fraud 
between man and man, and a strong stimulus 
to prostitution among women. It has caused 
war through all the past ages of the world’s 
known history, and been a stimulant to innu- 
merable private murders.”* Possession of pri- 
vate property, Owen said, stimulated egotism 
in the owner in proportion to the size of his 
property. 

Utopian socialism was historically limited 
because its proponents understood neither the 
causes giving rise to private-proprietor soci- 
ety nor the objective laws spelling out its doom 
and the future triumph of socialism. They ap- 
pealed to all classes, naively believing that 
appreciation of the socialist ideal was quite 
enough to bring real socialism to materialisa- 
tion. Nevertheless, they rendered a great ser- 
vice in that they were the first to see private 
ownership as the cause of man’s oppression 
and alienation. 

Marx gave the concept of alienation a new, 
materialistic content and used it as a method 
for analysing and criticising bourgeois soci- 
ety from the standpoint of the proletariat. In 


* The Book of the New Moral World, containing 
the Rational System of Society by Robert Owen, Lon- 
don, 1849, Part 6, p. 41. 
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working out the principles of scientific com- 
munism and proletarian humanism he used 
the category of alienation to understand the 
essence of the antagonism between labour and 
capital. He made a close study of the aliena- 
tion of labour and the self-alienation of the 
worker. 

He found, first, that the worker was alien- 
ated from the product of his labour and, se- 
cond, that he was alienated from the process 
of labour, i.e., his own labour, which be- 
longed not to him but to the owner of the means 
of production. This was no longer alienation 
of things but self-alienation, since the work- 
er’s own physical and mental energy, embod- 
ied in labour, no longer belonged to him but 
was an alien, hostile power directed against 
him. Alienated labour turns “man’s species- 
life” (an expression borrowed by Marx from 
Ludwig Feuerbach) into a means of satisfying 
one need, that of physical existence. Unlike 
Feuerbach, Marx understood ‘“species-life” 
mainly as “productive life’, i.e., the process 
of labour. This is what distinguishes man as 
a species from beasts. But since the worker’s 
labour is alienated from him, his species-life, 
his human essence, is also alienated from him. 

Bourgeois political economy, which expresses 
and champions the class interests of the 
bourgeoisie, Marx writes, considers that “the 
proletarian, the same as any horse, must get 
as much as will enable him to work. It does 
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not consider him when he is not working, as 
a human being; but leaves such consideration 
to criminal law, to doctors, to religion, to the 
statistical tables, to politics and to the poor- 
house overseer.””* 

Bourgeois society reduces the worker to the 
status of a machine, to the status of a slave of 
capital, the accumulation of which holds out 
the threat of pauperism and death of starva- 
tion to a part of the proletariat. Private own- 
ership, for whose destruction a social revo- 
lution is needed, is the root of all the evils 
and misfortunes of the working class. 

The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844 are permeated with the lofty human- 
ism of the young Marx, and although it con- 
tains traces of the influence of Feuerbach, it 
is already a proletarian humanism, the em- 
bryo of the humanism of the future commu- 
nist society. Marx wrote that communism 
could only be established as a result of the abo- 
lition of private ownership. “This commu- 
nism, as fully developed naturalism, equals 
humanism, and as fully developed humanism 
equals naturalism; it is the genuine resolution 
of the conflict between man and nature and 
between man and man—the true resolution 
of the strife between existence and_ essence, 
between objectification and self-confirmation, 


* Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts of 1844, Moscow, 1974, p. 28. 
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between freedom and necessity, between the 
individual and the species. Communism is the 
riddle of history solved, and it knows itself 
to be this solution.”* 

How must one assess the concept of alien- 
ation, developed by Marx in the Economic 
and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, from 
the standpoint of mature Marxism? Obvious- 
ly here, as everywhere else, one must adopt 
a concrete historical approach, take into con- 
sideration the fact that Marxism did not 
spring up at once, ready-made and complete, 
as Minerva from the head of Jupiter. Marx 
and Engels, naturally, did not at once evolve 
scientific communism. Having begun their 
ideological development from philosophical 
idealism and revolutionary democracy, they 
went over to working out the principles of the 
proletariat’s scientific revolutionary world- 
outlook within a relatively short span of time. 

The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844 belong to the period that witnessed 
a turning point in Marx’s ideological evolution 
and bear the imprint of that turning 
point, of the transition to the principles of a 
new world-outlook. An analysis of this work 
will show that in it Marx drew close to sci- 
entific communism, championing the basic in- 
terests of the proletariat. Marx had no doubts 
whatever that the interests of the proletariat 


* Ibid. p. 90. 
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and the bourgeoisie were irreconcilable and 
he subjected private ownership and the bru- 
tal rule of money to devastating criticism. 

In the Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts he brought to light some essential fea- 
tures of capitalism, but this was still a sub- 
stance of the first order. The work contains 
many conclusions that are close to an empir- 
ical statement of the phenomena of bour- 
geois reality. Marx still did not have a clear 
understanding of the actual origins of private 
ownership. In effect, he drew his understand- 
ing from the concept of alienated labour, al- 
ienated life, alienated man. This may. be seen 
from the following argument: “Private prop- 
erty is thus the product, the result, the ne- 
cessary consequence, of alienated labour, of 
the external relation of the worker to nature 
and to himself. 

“Private property thus results by analysis 
from the concept of alienated labour, i.e., of 
alienated man, of estranged life, of estranged 
man. 

“True, it is as a result of the movement of 
private property that we have obtained the 
concept of alienated labour (of alienated life) 
in political economy. But on analysis of this 
concept it becomes clear that though private 
property appears to be the reason, the cause 
of alienated labour, it is rather its conse- 
quence, just as the gods are originally not the 
cause but the effect of man’s intellectual con- 
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fusion. Later this relationship becomes recip- 
rocal.””* 

This was thus not yet the solution of the 
problem. In fact, at this stage it was only 
posed by Marx. He was still having recourse to 
the speculative method of deducing the con- 
cept of private ownership from the concept 
of alienation. He was still lacking the colos- 
sal factual material that he used for his anal- 
ysis in Capital and he had not yet perfected 
his scientific method of analysing facts. 

Thus, private ownership was deduced by 
Marx from the alienation of Jabour and man. 
On what was this alienation based? What gave 
rise to it? Marx speaks of the movement of 
private capital as the cause of labour’s self- 
alienation, but at once departs from this es- 
sentially correct idea and refers to the rela- 
tionship between alienation and private prop- 
erty. The fact of this relationship, in itself 
unquestionable, does not obviate the need for 
indicating the basic, causal aspect in this re- 
lationship. At the time, Marx regarded alien- 
ation as this aspect. He did not as yet know 
the actual mechanism of the appearance of 
private property in the course of historical 
development. This mechanism was brought 
to light and scientifically explained in the ma- 
ture works of the founders of scientific commu- 
nism. 


* Ibid., p. 72. 
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The alienation of labour and man could nei- 
ther historically nor logically be the starting 
point of a theoretical analysis of capitalism, 
because they themselves could only be ex- 
plained on the basis of the system of categories 
of mature Marxism. For that reason Marx 
began his analysis in Capital not with aliena- 
tion but with commodity as the point of de- 
parture containing the embryo of all the con- 
tradictions of the bourgeois system. 

In the Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844 Marx departed, in the main, from 
Feuerbach’s abstract anthropologism, but this 
was not a total rupture. In this work he writes 
not of abstract man as such, but of the 
worker and the capitalist as the opposite poles 
of alienation. However, he had not yet en- 
tirely shed the notion about a human species- 
being, of the immutable essential forces of 
man. For instance, he speaks of industry as 
of an open book of the essential forces of man. 

But what is the essence of man? In 1844 
Marx did not yet know the answer to this 
question. True, the answer, and a brilliant one 
at that, was found very soon: in 1845 in the 
Theses on Feuerbach, which was a qualitative 
advance not only relative to the philosophy 
of Feuerbach but even relative to the Econom- 
tc and Philosophic Manuscripts. In the sixth 
thesis Marx wrote: “...the human essence is 
no abstraction inherent in each single individ- 
ual. In its reality it is the ensemble of the so- 
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cial relations.”* Henceforth the point of depar- 
ture of Marx’s studies was no longer the al- 
ienation of man and his essential forces but 
an analysis of all social relations, above all 
economic relations and the relations of produc- 
tion, which comprise the real basis of the 
entire range of the other relations between 
people. Consequently, the essence of man is 
not a given fixed magnitude determined by 
allegedly unchangeable human nature. On 
the contrary, this essence is changeable, mo- 
bile, and has a specific concrete-historical, 
while in class society, a class character. 
Marx’s discovery forms the basis of the 
scientific theory of man and gives the method- 
ological key showing the essential features 
of the individual. Needless to say, one cannot 
reduce the individual to a simple sum, an en- 
semble of the social relations of a given epoch. 
Each person is a phenomenon, in which es- 
sence is expressed, but which is not reduced 
directly to this essence. Every phenomenon 
has more indications than the essence express- 
ing it. Each individual is to some extent a 
unique and inimitable phenomenon, with his 
own features. But, on the other hand, one can- 
not correctly understand an_ individual’s 
uniqueness without knowing his essence, which 
is expressed in the features typical of the giv- 
en class or social group. As was proved by 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works 
in three volumes, Moscow, 1978, Vol. 1, p. 14. 
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Marx and Engels, individuals “find their 
conditions of life predetermined, and have 
their position in life and hence their person- 
al development assigned to them by their 
class, thus becoming subsumed under it’’.* 

They criticised the metaphysical, anti-his- 
torical understanding of man and human 
nature as given and unchangeable. But even 
freed from misinterpretation, these concepts 
could not serve as the point of departure for 
a theoretical analysis. “My method of analy- 
sis, the point of departure of which is not man 
but the given socio-economic period, has noth- 
ing in common with the German. scholastic 
method of combining concepts,’** Marx wrote 
in his notes for Adolf Wagner’s Textbook on 
Political Economy. 

Indeed, can one understand the essence of 
the man of bourgeois society (i.e., the essence 
of the capitalist, the wage worker, the petty- 
bourgeois and so on) if one does not under- 
stand that bourgeois society is itself a special 
socio-economic system with its own, intrinsic 
character of relations of production? One can- 
not, of course. Any talk about human nature 
that is not based on a scientific analysis of the 
given system is at best empty and at worst an 
apologia, an obscurement of capitalism’s so- 
cial antagonisms. 

* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German 


Ideology, Moscow, 1977, p. 85. 
** Marx/Engels, Werke, Vol. 19, p. 371. 
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But it may be said that since there are peo- 
ple with features common in all epochs and 
under all systems, there must be general con- 
cepts of man and human nature. Indeed, such 
concepts exist, and Marxism has proved that 
labour, which has created man, is the perma- 
nent condition of society’s existence, and that 
therefore labour, the ability to work and cre- 
ate implements of labour, is the principal fea- 
ture of man. This feature is intrinsic only 
to man and distinguishes him from the animal 
kingdom. 

The general concept of man is a useful and 
necessary abstraction, but its cognitive value 
must not be overrated. 

Labour is an essential indicator of the con- 
cept of man, but if we proceed only from this 
general definition we shall never explain the 
fact of the existence of unproductive exploit- 
ing classes. It would be the sheerest idealism 
and senseless moralisation to consider their 
existence as an historical anomaly, a devia- 
tion from the normal nature of man. No, their 
social existence is historically necessary, as 
necessary as their disappearance in the course 
of the socialist revolution and the building of 
socialist society. 

The need for creative work, for a change 
of activity and for the all-sided development of 
capabilities is likewise inherent in man. How- 
ever, the capitalist system, for example, pro- 
motes the growth of the social productive force 
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of labour at the expense of the worker, turn- 
ing him into an incomplete, partial human 
being, into an adjunct of machines, stripping 
his labour of content, reducing it to torment. 
This fact, too, cannot be analysed on the ba- 
sis of the general concept of man, of a char- 
acteristic of his prime essential features. 
Here we require an analysis of the system of 
capitalism’s social relations, which was made 
brilliantly by Marx in Capital. 

Consequently, the essence of man is a de- 
rivative of concrete historical systems of so- 
cial relations, and not the opposite. This was 
the basic change of Marx’s views in his ‘The- 
ses on Feuerbach (and all subsequent works) 
compared with the Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts of 1844.* 

What was the further destiny of the con- 
cept of alienation in the works of Marx and 
in Marxism generally? The facts incontrover- 
tibly show that after the Theses on Feuerbach 
and The German Ideology were written the 
concept of alienation ceased to be one of the 
central categories and the basic method of 
analysing social phenomena. This concept 
does not entirely disappear from the arsenal 
of Marx and Engels, but both its importance 
and content undergo essential modifications. 


* The changes in Marx’s views are thoroughly 
analysed by the French Marxist philosopher Lucien 
Séve in his Marxisme et théorie de la personnalité, Pa- 
ris, 1969. 


The following is how alienation is charac- 
terised in The German Ideology, a work in 
which many key concepts of Marxism are for- 
mulated: “This fixation of social activity, this 
consolidation of what we ourselves produce 
into a material power above us, growing out 
of our control, thwarting our expectations, 
bringing to naught our calculations, is one of 
the chief factors in historical development up 
till now.””* 

It is thus a matter of the sporadic develop- 
ment of antagonistic society, of the dishar- 
mony of the results of man’s activity with his 
aims and expectations. This is a real, existing 
aspect of socio-historical development, and it 
is vividly characterised by Engels in Ludwig 
Feuerbach and the End of Classical German 
Philosophy without the use of the term al- 
ienation.** 

In The German Ideology the term “aliena- 
tion” is sometimes given in parenthesis, and 
this is evidently not accidental: Marx and En- 
gels endeavoured to fence their views off from 
the idealistic interpretations of alienation in 
the philosophy of their day. 

They mercilessly criticised, in particular, 
the speculative method of “Holy Max”—Max 
Stirner, a Young Hegelian and one of the first 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German 
Ideology, p. 55. 


**Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works 
in three volumes, Vol. 3, p. 366. 
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inspirers of anarchism. The substance of this 
method lies in a formal juxtaposition of I 
and Not-I, with Not-I being a substitute for 
purely logical definitions (being-in-oneself, 
other being) and real relations (people, the 
state, and so on). Not-I is defined by Stirner 
as alien to I, i.e., as a relation of alienation; 
thus, any object, any relation comes forward 
as the alienation of I. Calling this method of 
Stirner’s “cheap virtuoso thinking”, Marx and 
Engels noted that “his only concern is to pres- 
ent all actual relations, [and also] actual in- 
dividuals, {as alienated] (to retain this philo- 
sophical [expression] for the time being), to 
[transform] them into the wholly (abstract] 
phrase of alienation. Thus [instead] of the task 
of describing [actual] individuals in their 
[actual] alienation and in the empirical rela- 
tions of this alienation, [purely empirical] re- 
lations, the same happens here—the setting 
forth is replaced by the [mere idea) of aliena- 
tion.”* 

To understand actual alienation it is neces- 
sary to study actual social relations in their 
regular development and in this development 
find the ways for ending alienation—such is 
the basic revolutionary idea of Marx and En- 
gels. 

Elsewhere in The German Ideology one 
reads: “This ‘estrangement’ (‘Entfremdung’] 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, The German 
Ideology, p. 298. 
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(to use a term which will be comprehensible 
to the philosophers) can, of course, only be 
abolished given two practical premises. In 
order to become an ‘unendurable’ power, i.e., 
a power against which men make a revolution, 
it must necessarily have rendered the great 
mass of humanity ‘propertyless’, and moreover 
in contradiction to an existing world of wealth 
and culture; both these premises presuppose a 
great increase in productive power, a high de- 
gree of its development.’* 

Thus, with the aid of the category of alien- 
ation Marx and Engels express the idea 
which subsequently found its scientific sub- 
stantiation in the general law of capitalist ac- 
cumulation, whose classical formulation is giv- 
en in Chapter XXIII of the first volume of 
Capital. 

In the Manifesto of the Communist Party 
Marx and Engels expressed their strongly neg- 
ative attitude to speculative juggling with 
the concept of alienation. In criticising the 
proponents of German “true socialism’, which 
championed the reactionary interests of the 
philistines, the founders of scientific commu- 
nism pointed out that French socialist litera- 
ture, transferred by the “true Socialists” to 
the backward conditions of the Germany of 
those days, had acquired the character of 
“idle speculation on the realisation of hu- 


* Ibid., p. 56. 


manity”. “They wrote their philosophical non- 
sense beneath the French original. For in- 
stance, beneath the French criticism of the 
economic functions of money, they wrote ‘Al- 
ienation of Humanity’ and beneath the French 
criticism of the bourgeois State they wrote 
‘Dethronement of the Category of the Gen- 
eral’, and so forth.’* 

In short, speculative operations with the 
concept of alienation, isolated from any con- 
crete study of actual social relations, evoked 
nothing but laughing irony in Marx and En- 
gels. They called this sort of philosophising 
“philosophical rubbish”. These assessments 
come to mind when we observe the boom in 
present-day bourgeois and revisionist ideology 
over the problem of alienation. 

The concept of alienation is also encountered 
in some of Marx’s works, written mainly 
at the end of the 1850s. These include, chief- 
ly, the Economic Manuscripts of 1857-1859 
(the initial variant of Capital) that was not 
published in Marx’s life-time. 

In them the concept of alienation is given 
as an overall characteristic of bourgeois so- 
cial relations mirrored in the scientific catego- 
ries of mature Marxism (productive forces and 
relations of production, value and_ surplus 
value, abstract and concrete labour, com- 
modity and money fetishism, class strug- 


* Karl Marx and _ Frederick Engels, Collected 
Works, Vol. 6, Moscow, 1976, p. 510-11. 
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gle, and so on). It was in these concepts 
and not through the abstract dialectics of al- 
ienation and non-alienation that Marx un- 
veiled the general law of capitalism’s develop- 
ment up to and including its final destruction 
The social relations that the young Marx ex- 
pressed with the aid of the concepts of alien- 
ation of the product of labour and alienation 
of the process or act of labour, are explained 
more profoundly, scientifically in Capital and 
other mature works. Marx’s greatest scientific 
accomplishment was that he was the first to 
see the mainspring of capitalist exploitation, 
analyse the appearance and reproduction of 
surplus value, and show the special character 
of a commodity such as labour power, the con- 
sumption of which is, at the same time, the 
process of the creation of value. It is only 
from the explanation given in Capital that 
one can correctly understand the essence of 
alienation of labour. 

In the Economic Manuscripts of 1857-1859 
Marx notes that capitalism reproduces the ex- 
treme form of alienation as the condition of 
its own destruction.* 

Elsewhere in this work Marx writes that 
under capitalism “with the universal exchange 
of activities and products having become a 
vital condition of each individual, the rela- 


* Karl Marx, Grundrisse der Kritik der politischen 


Ukonomie (Rohentwurf) 1857-1858, Berlin, 1958, pp. 
414-15. 
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tionship between individuals is regarded by 
themselves as something alien, as indepen- 
dent of them, as a thing’’.* 

This gives rise to fetishism, in which things 
are personified and persons materialised. This 
idea was enlarged upon in the theory of com- 
modity and money fetishism. The relations 
of production are relations between people in 
the process of production, and in this their 
essence is manifested. But this essence is seen 
in phenomena such as the seemingness of re- 
lations between things, between objects. The 
object-thing integument, which screens the 
relations of production, comes forward as their 
essence. Marx keenly notes that “this relation 
is an inversion—personification of the thing 
and materialisation of the person”.** 

Under capitalism the worker seems to be a 
simple adjunct of a machine, a continuation 
of the machine: he is reduced, as it were, to 
an inanimate object, to a thing that is used 
in the operations of capital. On the other hand, 
inanimate things, commodities acquire hyper- 
sensitive properties, come to life and rule liv- 
ing persons, materialise human relations. It 
goes without saying that commodities get their 
hypersensitive properties (the capacity to be 
exchanged for other commodities, and so on) 
not from their nature but because bourgeois 

* Ibid., p. 75. 


** Karl Marx, The Theories of Surplus-Ualue, Mos 
cow, 1975, Part I, p. 390. 


relations of production are embodied in them. 

Marx exposed this secret of commodity fet- 
ishism showing that seemingness (relations 
between things) conceals the essence (relations 
between people). But this exposure does not 
make commodity fetishism disappear, for it 
has real roots, growing out of the very sub- 
stance of bourgeois relations of production. 
The conclusion reached by Marx was that in 
order to put an end to commodity fetishism 
it was necessary to destroy capitalism. 

The fetish-building consciousness of the 
alienation of the factory or office worker from 
the work performed by him, from the prevail- 
ing system of social relations, from political 
institutions and so forth is an extremely wide- 
spread socio-psychological phenomenon in cap- 
italist society, particularly under modern, 
i.e., state-monopoly, capitalism. 

The fetish-building consciousness finds ex- 
pression in many modern literary works in 
the West. For instance, an insurance com- 
pany employee, the hero of the novel A Cer- 
tain Monsier Blot by the French author Pierre 
Daninos, is asked: “Do you like your work?” 
To which he replies: “Do you want me to be 
candid? In the mornings it sometimes even 
nauseates me to think of it and I have not the 
least desire to recommence the past day (in- 
deed, millions of people have the same sort of 
life: six days a week they think of the new 
day with longing and then do not even live 
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but kill the seventh, worst day of the week: 
Sunday). Life-long barrack-living is evidently 
the lot of most citizens. This resemblance to 
barrack-living is all the more tangible in 
our company, where, to say nothing of the 
general directors, there is, as in an army, a 
most complex system of service hierarchy 
from the junior assistant of a section chief 
to the head of a large unit, the depart- 
ment.”* As Blot, the “average Frenchman”, 
says, he has the sad feeling that he no longer 
belongs to himself and is not part of man- 
kind, but is becoming entirely the property 
of his chiefs and the company.** 

But an enormous gulf lies between the con- 
sciousness of alienation and the understanding 
of its actual reasons, which are rooted in the 
system of bourgeois relations of production. 
And the system itself (its antagonisms, its his- 
torically transient character, and so forth) 
can only be understood in the light of ma- 
ture Marxism. If we are to remain at the level 
of The Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts 
of 1844 with their vague conceptual appa- 
ratus and elements of an abstract-speculative 
approach, we will not get to the bottom of 
capitalism’s essence. However much we speak 
of the alienation and self-alienation of man, 
and no matter to what we tag the label “al- 


* Pierre Daninos, Un certain Monsier Blot, Paris, 
1960, pp. 36, 37. 
** Thid., pp. 37-38. 
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ienation”—to the state, culture, morals and so 
on—our analysis will skim over the surface 
of phenomena, without penetrating their es- 
sence. What we will be really alienated from 
is the scientific, concrete-historical knowledge 
of social life, a knowledge that can only be 
gained on the basis of the methodology of 
mature Marxism. 

Applied to socialist society the category of 
alienation is even less productive. The fact 
that some authors call the remnants of bour- 
geois consciousness and anti-social behaviour 
survivals of alienation brings us not a jot clos- 
er to understanding the reasons, essence, 
mechanism and so forth of these phenomena. 
This word-slinging is no help either in solving 
the problem of eradicating these survivals and 
anti-social behaviour. For its solution this prob- 
lem requires something different, namely, a 
serious concrete-historical and concrete-soci- 
ological analysis of residual and other phe- 
nomena alien to socialism. It requires a theo- 
retical generalisation of the vast practical ex- 
perience of the CPSU, the Soviet state and 
all the public organisations combating the an- 
ti-social and amoral behaviour of individual 
citizens of a socialist society. 

As we see it, the cognitive value of the con- 
cept of alienation should not be exaggerated 
The use of the concept of alienation is, need- 
less to say, quite normal in popular and jo- 
urnalistic writing as a generalised characteris- 
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tic or means of description adding touches 
to the picture of capitalism. But we feel that 
it would be unproductive to use the concept 
of alienation as the pivot for understanding 
the different, antipodal phenomena of the mod- 
ern epoch. 

It is not accidental that in Leninism, the 
Marxism of the modern epoch, the concept of 
alienation is hardly used. Communism’s ide- 
ological adversaries, beginning from the anti- 
communist-Marxologists and ending with the 
Right revisionists, who are far from attaching 
any importance to a scientific analysis, regard 
this fact as prejudicial to Leninism, as neglect 
for the problem of man and a manifestation 
of anti-humanism. We shall show how far 
these assertions are from reality. Further, 
these gentlemen declare that Lenin was sim- 
ply unacquainted with “authentic Marxism” 
which, they claim, is to be found in the Eco- 
nomic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844, 
published after Lenin’s death. Indeed, Lenin 
was unacquainted with this work, as with The 
German Ideology and the initial variant of 
Capital, but he had made a thorough study of 
The Holy Family and some other early works 
of Marx and Engels in which fairly wide use 
is made of the concept of alienation.* Why 


* In his conspectus of The Holy Family by Marx 
and Engels, Lenin noted down passages in which the 
founders of Marxism wrote of alienation (V. I. Lenin, 
Collected Works, Vol. 38, p. 27 et seq.). 
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then had Lenin not accorded this concept the 
importance that it allegedly merited? The 
answer evidently lies in the following. A faith- 
ful follower of Marx and Engels with an 
unsurpassed knowledge of their works, he ap- 
proached Marxism creatively, not dogmati- 
cally. He developed Marxism, raising it to a 
new, higher stage. Marxism, as any other sci- 
ence, developed in many directions, including 
the concretisation and specification of con- 
cepts which made them more definite and ac- 
curate. The concept of alienation added noth- 
ing to the accuracy and depth of an analy- 
sis of new phenomena and laws of social de- 
velopment, and for that reason Lenin dispensed 
with it without prejudice to his own anal- 
ysis. To see that this was so it would be 
sufficient to refer to Lenin’s The Development 
of Capitalism in Russia, Imperialism, the High- 
est Stage of Capitalism and other fundamen- 
tal works. Further, Lenin could not fail to 
take into account the fact that in Capital, 
Critique of the Gotha Programme, Anti-Dih- 
ring and other basic works of Marx and Engels, 
in which Marxism is expressed authentically 
(not in the revisionist but in the true meaning 
of the word), the concept of alienation not 
only plays no noteworthy role but is simply 
not to be found. 

There is, however, an exception linked with 
the question of the rise and substance of the 
state. In The State and Revolution Lenin quotes 
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a passage from Engels’ The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property and the State deal- 
ing with the rise of the state as a product and 
manifestation of the irreconcilability of class 
contradictions, as a power originating from 
society but placing itself over society and be- 
coming increasingly alienated from it. In ex- 
plaining this idea of Engels’ Lenin wrote that 
‘Sf the state is the product of the irreconcila- 
bility of class antagonisms, if it is a power 
standing above society and ‘alienating itself 
more and more from it’, it is clear that the 
liberation of the oppressed class is impossible 
not only without a violent revolution, but also 
without the destruction of the apparatus of 
state power which was created by the ruling 
class and which is the embodiment of this ‘al- 
ienation’’”’.* This is one of the few instances 
where Lenin uses the term alienation. Dealing 
with the same question in the article “Karl 
Marx”, he writes of the state as a power 
“ostensibly standing above society, and to a 
certain degree separate from society”.** He 
does not use the term “alienation”. 

Can it be considered that Engels and then 
Lenin apply the concept of alienation to the 
question of the origin and substance of the 
state in the meaning it was used in the early 
works of the founders of Marxism? We believe 


* V. 1. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 898. 
** Tbid., Vol. 21, p. 73. 
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the answer must be negative. Indeed, it 
will be recalled that the general characteris- 
tic of alienation embraces the fixation of so- 
cial activity, the consolidation of what we 
ourselves produce into an objective power 
above us, breaking out of our control, going 
against our expectations and reducing our 
calculations to naught. 

Is_ this definition applicable to the state? 
Hardly. When Engels and Lenin speak of the 
state as a power originating from society but 
setting itself above it and increasingly alien- 
ating itself from it, they have in mind only 
that the state is alien and hostile to the in- 
terests of the vast majority of society, i.e., of 
the working and exploited masses. The state 
is an organ of class rule, machinery of oppress- 
ing one class by another, an instrument for 
the exploitation of the oppressed masses. But 
the state is not created by the exploited masses, 
it is only maintained at the expense of 
their labour. For that reason it cannot be con- 
sidered that social activity is fixed in the state, 
that in it consolidates the product of the ex- 
ploited, oppressed classes, a product over which 
they lost control. Consequently, in this respect 
the concept of alienation is inapplicable. Nor 
is it applicable to the ruling, exploiting class. 
True, this class creates the state, in which its 
social activity is consolidated. The state is its 
product, but by and large this product does 
not escape its control and does not become a 
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power hostile and alien to the exploiters. Of 
course, as part of the political superstructure, 
the state is relatively independent. On_ this 
point Engels noted: “By way of exception, how- 
ever, periods occur in which the warring 
classes balance each other so nearly that the 
state power as an ostensible mediator ac- 
quires, for the moment, a certain degree of in- 
dependence of both.”* Such were the abso- 
lute monarchy in the 17th and 18th centuries 
and the Bonapartism of the First and Second 
Empire in France. But these are exceptions, 
which require a concrete historical approach 
and which cannot be understood on the 
basis of the concept of alienation. 

This detailed analysis of texts in the works 
of the classics of Marxism-Leninism should 
not be regarded as pedantry. The question of 
alienation or, to be more exact, the place of 
the concept of alienation in Marxism is very 
topical. 

The enemies of communism have shrouded 
this question in a thick ideological mist in an 
effort to use their biased interpretation of the 
concept of alienation against revolutionary 
Marxism, against the socialist system. 

The concept of alienation is thus not among 
the basic ideas of mature Marxism. It is only 
a phase in the evolution of the new, dialecti- 
co-materialistic world-outlook, of the theory 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 25, p. 397. 
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of scientific communism and proletarian, so- 
cialist humanism. But the actual objective re- 
lations, the range of problems Marx deals 
with in the Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts of 1844 are of fundamental importance 
to mature Marxism, to Marxism-Leninism, and 
the topicality of this range of problems grows 
in proportion to the intensification of the strug- 
gle between the two social systems. Man, 
his value and true humanism are central is- 
sues of the contemporary battle of ideas and 
the pivotal problems of the education of the 
individual of communist society. 

For many years now the bourgeois ideolo- 
gists, the social-reformists and the Right re- 
visionists have been making capital out of the 
legend about the two Marxs: the young Marx, 
the humanist who dreamed of delivering man 
from the grip of alienation, and the elder 
Marx, the dry and stern economist, who in 
his study of capital, the relations of produc- 
tion, classes and so on had allegedly forgot- 
ten man and his freedom. This is a legend and 
although it is being pressed upon the public 
it remains as such, devoid of scientific meaning 
and founded on a flagrant falsification of facts. 

The facts show that the humanist function 
is inseparable from the essence of Marxism, 
and that this function is reinforced and de- 
velops with the development of Marxism. 

Man has always been and remains the cen- 
tral problem of Marxism. This is not an ab- 
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stract but a concrete man in the class and his- 
torical sense—the worker, the proletarian to 
whose liberation Marx devoted his titanic 
mind and all his life. Capital, the principal 
work of his life, was a lethal blow to the bour- 
geoisie. In this and other economic works 
Marx’s great idea of the historic mission of 
the proletariat is scientifically substantiated 
in the operation of the objective laws govern- 
ing the economic development of bourgeois 
society. The high priests of the bourgeoisie 
and the opportunists have always sought to 
separate Marx’s economic teaching from the 
revolutionary conclusions that stem from Cap- 
ital with inexorable logic. They have assert- 
ed that Marx had given only the anatomy of 
capitalism’s economic structure and that sci- 
entific socialism and its thesis about the need 
for the revolutionary destruction of the bour- 
geois system does not follow from Marx’s 
economic teaching. 

Nothing is more false than this assertion. 
In Capital Marx shows the contradictions 
inherent in the capitalist system and analyses 
the development, deepening and aggravation 
of these contradictions up to the impending 
downfall of capitalism. He did not complete 
the third volume of Capital, in which he in- 
tended to write a chapter on classes, the state 
and revolution. But the chapters that he wrote 
and the content of all the volumes of Capital 
lead with incontrovertible logic to the con- 
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clusion that capitalism is historically doomed 
and that a revolutionary transition must be 
effected to the new society, to the society free 
of exploitation, oppression and humiliation. 

The assertions that in Capital Marx was in- 
clined towards economic determinism, to- 
wards historical fatalism, and underrated the 
role of the subjective factor in social develop- 
ment, are similarly untenable. Marx regarded 
the proletariat as an active subject of social 
development, as the only motive force capa- 
ble, in alliance with the other working people, 
of smashing the chains of capitalist slavery. 
Writing on this point in his review of Marx’s 
The Critique of Political Economy, Engels 
noted: “As we pursue our materialist thesis 
further and apply it to the present, the per- 
spective of a tremendous revolution, indeed 
the most tremendous revolution of all time, 
therefore, immediately unfolds itself before 
us.”* This prophetic conclusion has been borne 
out entirely by history. 

If Marx had underrated the role of the sub- 
jective factor and relied on the automatic op- 
eration of economic laws, why had he and En- 
gels formed the First International, why had 
he given so much strength and energy to the 
revolutionary education and unity of the So- 
cial-Democratic parties? In short, the legend 


* Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Selected Works 
in three volumes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1973, p. 509. 
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that Marx was an armchair scientist and fa- 
talist economist who was indifferent to man- 
kind’s destiny is far from the truth. 

Socialism is scientifically substantiated in 
Capital and other mature works of the foun- 
ders of Marxism. 

But in the works of Marx and Engels the 
scientific substantiation of the inevitable doom 
of capitalism and triumph of socialism is in- 
separable from their moral condemnation of 
a system founded on the inhuman exploita- 
tion of the proletariat. Precisely in Capital, 
that strictly scientific work that is notable for 
iron logic and inexorable consistence, many 
pages are an indictment of capitalism. Having 
in mind the methods of primary capitalist ac- 
cumulation, Marx writes that the “expropria- 
tion of the immediate producers was accom- 
plished with merciless vandalism, and under 
the stimulus of passions the most infamous, 
the most sordid, the pettiest, the most meanly 
odious”.* He notes that the history of the ex- 
propriation of the direct producers in the 
course of primary capitalist accumulation “is 
written in the anna!s of mankind in letters of 
blood and fire”.** 

Or take Marx’s passionate moral denunci- 
ation of the capitalists’ lupine greed for sur- 
plus labour, of their barbarous treatment of 
the proletariat. For the capitalist the worker 


* Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 714. 
** Thid., p. 669. 
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is not a human being, an individual, but a 
personification of working time during which 
profit is created.* 

Against capitalism’s inhuman essence Marx 
and Engels range the humanist ideal of the 
future communist society. 

Everybody knows Marx’s pronouncements 
about the criterion of wealth under capital- 
ism and under communism. In capitalist so- 
ciety this criterion is working time or values 
created during that time, ie., ultimately mon- 
ey, things. But a society measuring its wealth 
in terms of things is a poor society. Com- 
munism creates such a vast abundance of ma- 
terial goods that the need to measure social 
wealth in terms of things is entirely obviated. 
In communist society real wealth will consist 
of the developed productive capacity of all 
individuals, while the criterion of wealth will 
be not working but leisure time, which Marx 
called scope for human development. As Marx 
put it, the principal wealth of communist so- 
ciety will be man himself, who will, for the 
first time, become the aim and main value of 
social development. 

Communism, Marx wrote, will be accom- 
panied by “that development of human energy 
which is an end in itself, the true realm of 
freedom”’.** In Book 4 of Capital Marx wrote 


* Ibid., pp. 232-38. 
** Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. III, Moscow, 1974, 
p. 820. 
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that “the development of the capacities of the 
human species takes place at the cost of the 
majority of human individuals and even classes, 
in the end it breaks through this contra- 
diction and coincides with the development 
of the individual”’.* 

Engels noted that communism “will make 
possible an equal development, worthy of 
human beings, for all members of society”.** 

In their mature works Marx and Engels 
wrote time and again of man as a species, of 
human nature and so on. This use of these 
words should not be considered as some trib- 
ute to old, anthropological materialism or 
to those systems of utopian socialism that at- 
tempted to deduce the need for restructuring 
society on socialist principles from allegedly 
immutable human nature. From the Marxist 
standpoint, the need for a revolutionary tran- 
sition from capitalism to socialism and com- 
munism is determined not by laws of biology 
or anthropology but by socio-historical laws, 
while the essence of man is reduced to the 
sum of all social relations. But man is not a 
social construction. He is part of nature, a liv- 
ing, biological organism. For that reason the 
social essence of man is inseverable from the 


* Karl Marx, Theories of Surplus-Ualue, Part II, 
Moscow, 1968, p. 118. 

** Frederick Engels, On Marx's Capital, Moscow, 
1972, p. 20. 
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natural biological substratum. This substratum 
always develops under definite social condi- 
tions, which are either congenial to this devel- 
opment or, on the contrary, lead to prema- 
ture aging and sometimes to the death of 
the human organism. In Capital, too, Marx 
rivets attention to this, showing the ruthless 
pillaging of live human strength by capi- 
talism. 

Marx was convinced that compared with 
all preceding social systems communism would 
provide better conditions for man’s develop- 
ment as a social and a biological being. He 
included man’s physical improvement in the 
concept of the individual’s harmonious devel- 
opment. 

This is the only interpretation of Marx’s 
words about human nature and about man 
as a species that, as we have seen, is to be 
found in Capital and other mature works by 
him. 

It is, of course, a matter not of words but 
of the concepts expressed with the aid of de- 
finite terms. But to be terminologically accu- 
rate, it must be said that the words human- 
ism, humane development, the human way 
and so on were used by Marx and Engels in 
their mature works as well. 

For instance, in analysing the history of 
the Paris Commune Marx noted that it did 
not remove the class struggle but created “a 
rational situation in which the class struggle 
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can pass through various phases in a rational 


and humane way’’.* 


N. Mikhailovsky, an ideologist of liberal 
populism, once asked: “In which of his works 
did Marx expound his materialist understand- 
ing of history?” He did not find a work in 
which Marx expounded historical materialism. 
Replying to this adversary of Marxism, Lenin 
wrote: “Anybody acquainted with Marx would 
answer this question by another: In which 
of his works did Marx not expound his ma- 
terialist conception of history?”** 

To this day there are theorists who “cannot 
find” humanism in the mature works of Marx 
and Engels. They may be answered: In which 
of their works did the founders of scientific 
communism not come forward as proletarian 
humanists? 

Marx’s proletarian humanism is scientific 
and real. One cannot agree with the French 
Marxist philosopher, Louis Althusser, who ins- 
ists that a scientific approach and humanism 
are fundamentally incompatible. In his opinion, 
any humanism is an ideology in the sense that it 
is an illusory consciousness mystifying reality. 
Ignoring the fact that Marxism is a scientific 
ideology, he believes that Marxist humanism 
cannot in principle be regarded as a scientific 


* Marx/Engels, Werke, Vol. 17, Berlin, 1968. 
p. 246. 
“* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 148. 
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theory and on that basis speaks of Marx’s the- 
oretical anti-humanism. “Any thought claim- 
ing to restore anthropology or theoretical 
humanism in one form or another by referring 
to Marx is, in the context of theory, nothing 
more than ash.”* 

To quote Althusser, Marx’s “theoretical 
anti-humanism” does not deny the need for 
humanism as an ideology (in the sense of a 
twisted consciousness) or in the shape of a 
philosophical myth about man. While catego- 
rically rejecting the anthropological revision 
of Marxism and correctly insisting that Marx- 
ist teaching is strictly scientific, Althusser, 
nonetheless, as though looking at the matter 
from a different angle, wrongly runs a divid- 
ing line between the scientific approach and 
humanism in Marxism. This error is pointed 
out by the French Marxist philosopher Lucien 
Séve,** who shows that today any form of 
theoretical anti-humanism springs from struc- 
turalism as a special school of present-day 
bourgeois philosophy claiming to be scientific 
and coming out against existentialism and 
other forms of subjective-idealistic anthro- 
pologism. However, these are unfounded 
claims. Actually, theoretical anti-humanism is 
inseverable from anthropological idealism and 
is a special variant of positivism. 


* Louis Althusser, Pour Marx, Paris, 1965, p. 236. 
** Lucien Séve, op. cit., pp. 97, 100. 
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The proponents of structuralism hold that 
the task of philosophy and all the social sci- 
ences is to remove man entirely from the field 
of research and to study objective “imperson- 
al” and “unrealised” structures formed main- 
ly in the field of language and brought to 
light by linguistics. As an active subject of 
history, man is eliminated entirely or convert- 
ed into a cog of the functioning structural 
systems. On this basis the structuralists pro- 
claim their thesis of the “death of man” as an 
object of philosophical study. This concept, 
needless to say, completely excludes a question 
of socio-historical practice as the revolutionary 
remaking of existing social structures. This is 
an obviously metaphysical viewpoint, which 
absolutises the element of immobility, ignores 
dialectics and, put to the test, proves to be 
idealistic. It is founded on the premise that 
structures are ideal entities, “transcendental 
realities’, given a priori qualities and im- 
posed on the most diverse content by the intel- 
lect. 

Marxism does not reject the structural- 
functional approach within the framework of 
the general dialectico-materialistic concept of 
development. But structural methods should 
not be absolutised and counterposed to dia- 
lectics; Marxism cannot be supplanted by 
structuralism. 

Far from being extinguished, the humanis- 
tic function of Marxism is scientifically sub- 
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stantiated in Capital and other mature works 
by Marx. 


+ + © 


A new phase of the development of Marx- 
ist humanism is associated with Lenin. 
Bourgeois ideologists and the Right revisionists 
have conceived and are intensively exploiting 
the myth that theoretical anti-humanism and 
scientism are part and parcel of Leninism. The 
slanderous fabrication that the problem of 
man, of the individual, was alien to Lenin, 
that he was in principle against humanism of 
any kind, has considerable currency among 
the anti-Communists. Nothing is farther from 
the truth than assertions of this kind. As we 
have already noted, Lenin practically did not 
use the term alienation and there are no ab- 
stract arguments about man and humanism in his 
works. But this gives no grounds for drawing 
the conclusion that he was anti-humanistic. 

It is self-evident that humanism—proletar- 
ian, socialist—is built into the foundation of 
Leninism, that in it the humanistic function 
of Marxist teaching has been enlarged and 
specified. A great proletarian humanist, Lenin 
did more than anybody else to develop and 
embody in practice the humanistic ideas pro- 
pounded and substantiated by Marx and En- 
gels. Lenin’s theoretical and practical work, 
in fact his whole life, are an unsurpassed 
example of heroic, disinterested service to the 
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cause of the Russian and international pro- 
letariat, of all progressive mankind. 

The individual, the conditions for liberating 
him from capitalist oppression and building a 
socialist society, the education of the people 
in the spirit of communist ethics and man’s 
harmonious development comprise the cen- 
tral problem of humanism, and it is profound- 
ly elaborated in Lenin’s works. Lenin devot- 
ed much of his attention to the correlation 
between freedom and determinism, between 
the ideal and reality, between social equality 
and justice, and enlarged upon the principles 
of communist morals. 

In The Economic Content of Narodism and 
the Criticism of It in Mr. Struve’s Book he 
criticised Mikhailovsky who asserted that free- 
dom of will was a fact of our consciousness 
and could therefore serve as a basis of ethics. 
“It is clear,’ Lenin wrote, “that applied to 
sociology, these ideas could provide nothing 
but a utopia or a rapid morality which ignores 
the class struggle going on in society.” He 
agreed with Werner Sombart that Marxism 
“subordinates the ‘ethical standpoint’ to the 
‘principle of causality’; in practice it reduces 
it to the class struggle”. Further, he consid- 
ered that Sombart was justified in noting that 
“in Marxism itself there is not a grain of eth- 
ics from beginning to end”.* 


* V. I, Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, pp. 420-21. 
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These pronouncements of Lenin’s can be 
correctly understood only in the overall con- 
text of his struggle against the attempts to 
give an idealistic interpretation of history and 
of the laws of transition from capitalism to 
socialism. He was opposed above all to divorc- 
ing ethics from social being, to an extra- 
class interpretation of morals. Marxism does 
not reject the ethical standpoint but subordi- 
nates it to the principle of causality, in other 
words, morals are not autonomous but the 
product of material social relations. In a class 
society morals inevitably bear a class charac- 
ter; communist morals are subordinated to the 
interests of the class struggle of the proletariat; 
what underlies these morals is the struggle to 
consolidate and complete the building of com- 
munism. This was precisely how this ques- 
tion was put by Lenin in his speech at the 
Third Congress of the YCL. 

But how is one to understand the proposi- 
tion that in Marxism “there is not a grain of 
ethics”? Obviously only in the sense that Marx- 
ism rejects the attempts to interpret the need 
for society’s socialist reorganisation as spring- 
ing solely from moral considerations, from 
abstract appeals alone for justice and human- 
ity. In this and in no other sense has Marx- 
ism “‘not a grain of ethics”. 

The substantiation of one teaching or an- 
other is scientific proof that it is true, that it 
is a system of theoretical propositions reveal- 
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ing the objective laws of the development of 
the studied object and getting its confirmation 
in socio-historical practice as the sole criter- 
ion of the truth. To use Lenin’s words, the 
scientific substantiation of sociology rests on 
the idea of the objective laws, of the necessity 
of the historical process as a whole,* while the 
substantiation of scientific socialism proceeds 
from the objective law of the development of 
the relevant socio-economic system. In the ar- 
ticle “Karl Marx” Lenin unequivocally points 
out that “Marx deduces the inevitability of 
the transformation of capitalist society into 
socialist society wholly and exclusively from 
the economic law of the development of con- 
temporary society”’.** 

These propositions are entirely consonant 
with the views of the founders of scientific 
communism. For instance, in his preface to the 
first German edition of Marx’s The Poverty 
of Philosophy Engels wrote that Marx had 
never based his communist requirements on 
moral feeling or ethical assessment.*** 

A purely ethical substantiation of socialism 
could be given only if moral laws existed au- 
tonomously, independently of material produc- 
tion and the system of class relations, if they 
were the primary cause determining the 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 194. 
** VJ. Lenin, Collected @Vorks, Vol. 21, p. 71. 
*#% Karl Marx, The Poverty of Philosophy, Moscow, 

1975, p. 18. 
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thoughts, feelings, interests and actual actions 
of people. But since all this exists exclusively in 
the imagination of the creators of idealistic 
systems of ethics, the “ethical substantiation” 
of socialism must be rejected as a concept in- 
compatible with the true science of social de- 
velopment, with Marxism-Leninism. 

Marxism-Leninism proves that the triumph 
of communism is necessary not by moral con- 
demnations of capitalism (capitalism was con- 
demned and cursed long before the appear- 
ance of Marxism), but by the operation of 
objective historical laws, which show that the 
revolutionary transition from capitalism to 
socialism is inevitable and that socialism must 
grow into full communism. 

But does this mean that Marxism denies all 
significance to morals and its categories (hon- 
our, conscience, sense of duty, and so forth), 
that it disregards moral ideals and the prin- 
ciples of humanism? This can only be assert- 
ed by people who are either unacquainted 
with the Marxist teaching or interested in de- 
liberately distorting it. From the moment of 
its emergence to the present time Marxism has 
been reproached by its adversaries, who im- 
portunately speak of fatalism, of the belittled 
role of the subjective factor, of man _ being 
buried in oblivion, and so forth. Actually, far 
from ever having denied the role of the indi- 
vidual in history, the significance of moral 
consciousness and humanistic ideals, Marxism 
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was the first teaching to show the actual sig- 
nificance of the subjective factor in history 
scientifically. This aspect of the Marxist 
teaching was formulated by Lenin with classi- 
cal clarity: “The idea of determinism, which 
postulates that human acts are necessitated 
and rejects the absurd tale about free will, in 
no way destroys man’s reason or conscience, 
or appraisal of his actions. Quite the contrary, 
only the determinist view makes a strict and 
correct appraisal possible instead of attribut- 
ing everything you please to free will. Simi- 
larly, the idea of historical necessity does not 
in the least undermine the role of the individ- 
ual in history: all history is made up of the 
actions of individuals, who are undoubtedly 
active figures.””* 

Having brought to light the objective laws 
of social development, Marxism determined 
the general conditions ensuring successful ac- 
tivity by people on the historical scene. As 
natural historical laws, the laws of social de- 
velopment are embodied and manifest them- 
selves in the activity of people, the masses, 
whose consciousness, will and feelings in- 
escapably influence the course of events. Histor- 
ical developments are not some impersonal 
automatic process. Marxism proved the basic, 
primary character of the material aspect of 
social development and showed the signifi- 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 1, p. 159. 
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cance of the ideal factor, of the subjective 
aspect. The social consciousness, which con- 
sists of a huge sum of ideas and emotions, mir- 
rors social reality and, in a certain sense, ac- : 
tively modifies it not arbitrarily, of course, but : 
in accordance with the objective laws of ~ 
history. 

The moral factor is also of great significance 
in history, particularly in the revolutionary 
activity of the proletariat. There would have 
been no revolutions without a tremendous mor- 
al upswing, without the mobilisation of man’s 
finest spiritual qualities such as courage, ded- 
ication, firmness and staunchness. 

Consequently, any underestimation of intel- 
lectual, including moral, prerequisites of the 
class struggle of the proletariat, of the strug- 
gle that leads to the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism, is alien to Marxism. These pre- 
requisites are similarly important in the build- 
ing of the new society. In his notes to the 
second draft programme of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party, drawn up by Georgi Plekhanov, 
Lenin made the point that Marxists could not 
confine themselves to indicating the “mate- 
rial possibility” of abolishing capitalism by a 
class struggle: “If the material prerequisites 
are mentioned, then reference should also be 
made to the ideological (moral, etc.) prere- 
quisites.””* 


* Tbid., Vol. 6, p. 54. 
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From the very outset scientific communism 
has pursued the lofty and humane aim of lib- 
erating the proletariat and all other working 
people from exploitation and building a class- 
less society with the free and harmonious de- 
velopment of every individual as its objective. 
But, unlike utopian socialism, it set its sights 
on attaining this goal by strictly scientific 
means. 

In creatively developing Marxism, Lenin 
formulated a scientific criterion of social prog- 
ress, which he saw in the promotion of the 
productive forces. Socialism will finally tri- 
umph over capitalism precisely because it can 
ensure the most rapid growth of the produc- 
tive forces and a higher productivity of la- 
bour. In this lies the profound economic sub- 
stantiation of the need for the triumph of so- 
cialism and communism. 

This Leninist proposition is sometimes in- 
terpreted one-sidedly, in the spirit of eco- 
nomic determinism, in which the criterion is 
confused with the very content of historical 
progress. 

Since the masses—the direct producers of 
material wealth and the main productive force 
of society—are the subject of history, their con- 
dition in one period of history or another is, 
from the Marxist-Leninist standpoint, charac- 
terised chiefly by the content of social progress. 

When Lenin takes the development of the 
productive forces as the highest criterion of 
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social progress he obviously does not reduce 
these forces to implements and means of pro- 
duction, nor does he limit this criterion to tech- 
nical and economic indicators. As Marxism- 
Leninism sees it, the condition of the masses 
under different socio-economic systems, the 
extent of their social freedom and the possi- 
bilities for the development of the working 
individual comprise the main content of his- 
torical progress. 

Let us in this connection refer to Lenin’s 
work Agrarian Programme of Social-Democ- 
racy in the First Russian Revolution of 
1905-1907, in which the development of the 
productive forces is defined as the highest 
criterion of social progress. In this work Lenin 
compares the agrarian programmes put for- 
ward by different classes during the first Rus- 
sian revolution and analyses two types of 
agrarian evolution. The first type was outlined 
in the Stolypin programme, which Lenin char- 
acterises as an avowedly landlord pro- 
gramme. But, Lenin wrote, it could not be called 
reactionary, for it did not rule out capitalist de- 
velopment and, being permeated through and 
through with the bourgeois spirit, impelled the 
Russian countryside towards capitalist evolu- 
tion. For that reason, Lenin noted, the Stoly- 
pin legislation was undoubtedly progressive 
in the scientific-economic sense. 

But did that mean that revolutionary Social- 
Democracy had to support the Stolypin legis- 
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lation as was demanded by the Mensheviks, 
by the propounders of vulgar Marxism? “No,” 
Lenin replied. “To facilitate the development 
of the productive forces (this highest criterion 
of social progress) we must support not bour- 
geois evolution of the landlord type, but 
bourgeois evolution of the peasant type. The 
former implies the utmost preservation of bond- 
age and serfdom (remodelled on bourgeois 
lines), the least rapid development of the pro- 
ductive forces, and the retarded development 
of capitalism; it implies infinitely greater mis- 
ery and suffering, exploitation and oppres- 
sion for the broad mass of the peasantry and, 
consequently, also for the proletariat. The sec- 
ond type implies the most rapid development 
of the productive forces and the best possible 
(under commodity production) conditions of 
existence for the mass of the peasantry.’* 
This is a fine example of a genuinely sci- 
entific and, at the same time, profoundly com- 
mitted appraisal of the content and criterion 
of social progress. Also significant is the fact 
that the criterion of progress is applied in the 
context of an analysis of the content of prog- 
ress, and this serves as the scientific founda- 
tion for determining the tactics of revolu- 
tionary Social-Democracy. In the concept “to 
facilitate the development of the productive 
forces” Lenin includes not only the rate of 


* V_I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 18, pp. 243-44. 
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development of the productive forces but also 
the conditions of the existence of the working 
masses, who are society's main productive 
force. In Marxism-Leninism, a scientific, ob- 
jective analysis of social phenomena cannot 
be divorced from an evaluation of these phe- 
nomena from the standpoint of proletarian, 
socialist humanism. 

Since the basic interests of the proletariat 
and all working people coincide with the ob- 
jective historical laws of society’s transition 
from capitalism to communism, the commit- 
ted Marxist teaching coincides with its scien- 
tific objectivity, with its scientific truth. 

Abstract, extra-class humanism was alien 
to Lenin. For him the principles of humanism 
and ethics were not an autonomous, self-suf- 
ficing value. They were deduced from the 
tasks of the proletariat’s struggle for libera- 
tion. Lenin saw his duty as a revolutionary 
and humanist in firmly championing the in- 
terests of the working class and all other work- 
ing people, especially in the conditions of the 
unprecedentedly brutal Civil War. These 
ideas were stated even more forcefully in 
Lenin’s letters to Maxim Gorky, who in that 
period was inclined to vacillate, for he did 
not understand some of the suppressive ac- 
tions forced upon the Soviet Government by 
the counter-revolution. 

For Gorky Lenin’s lessons did not pass 
without leaving a trace. He has entered the 
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history of Soviet and world literature and cul- 
ture as a vigorous proponent of socialist real- 
ism. He vigorously championed the interests 
of the working people and exposed the anti- 
humanistic world of capitalism not only in 
his works of fiction but also in his publicist 
writings. For Gorky affection for the working 
man was inseverable from burning hatred for 
his oppressors. In this he justifiably saw the 
most essential specific of socialist humanism 
and tirelessly called upon Soviet people to be 
vigilant. 

For the first time in human history, Gorky 
said, true philanthropy was being organised 
as a creative force. “This proletarian human- 
ism is neither fantasy nor a theory, but the 
militant, courageous and heroic practice of 
the working class of the Union of Socialist 
Soviets—practice that has already proved that 
in former bourgeois, peasant, ‘savage’ and 
multi-tribal Russia brotherhood and equality 
among tribes have been attained, that the pro- 
cess of converting the colossal quantity of 
physical energy into intellectual energy is in- 
deed and indisputably developing,” he wrote 
in the article “Proletarian Humanism”.* 

Gorky unremittingly exposed the deceitful- 
ness and hypocrisy of bourgeois humanism 
that preached meekness, humility and un- 


* Maxim Gorky, Collected Works in 30 volumes, 
Vol. 24, p. 235 (in Russian). 
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bounded love for all people without exception. 
Humanists in the true sense of the word can- 
not be indifferent to the victims of capitalism, 
to the prisoners of fascism, they cannot hold 
aloof from the struggle against social evil and 
its actual proponents. 

Gorky eloquently expressed the substan- 
ce and efficacy of socialist humanism, show- 
ing the unity between its words and deeds, 
thoughts and feelings, its affection for the 
working man and hatred for his oppressors. 

This class hatred for the exploiters, for the 
enemies of the working people, for counter- 
revolutionaries, opportunists and all others 
opposed to the building of the new society is 
necessary and beneficial, for without it there 
can be no socialist humanism in the true sense 
of the word. However, as a natural manifes- 
tation of social emotions this hatred must 
not be self-sufficing, unmanageable and 
uncontrolled. It must not evolve into cruel 
and blind vengeance, for this would be a 
distortion of the very essence of proletarian 
humanism, of the principles of socialist le- 
gality. 

The slander that the Communists deliber- 
ately cultivate brutality and vengeance, that 
they regard terrorism and violence as the only 
possible means of struggle has become stand- 
ard for anti-communism. Vulgar anti-com- 
munism and Right opportunism have for 
many years been intimidating the bourgeois 
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philistine with the bogey of bloodthirsty Com- 
munists. 

Marxism-Leninism generalised the huge ex- 
perience of history and showed that revolu- 
tionary violence is the midwife of the old so- 
ciety when it is pregnant with the new, when 
violence becomes the weapon and means by 
which the exponents of progress break the re- 
sistance of the champions of the old system. 
However, violence is neither the goal nor the 
ideal of the Communists. To quote Lenin, “‘so- 
cialism is opposed to violence against men in 
general. Apart from Christian anarchists and 
Tolstoyans, however, no one has yet drawn 
the conclusion from this that socialism is op- 
posed to revolutionary violence. So, to talk 
about ‘violence’ in general, without examining 
the conditions which distinguish reactionary 
from revolutionary violence, means being a 
philistine who renounces revolution, or else it 
means simply deceiving oneself and others by 
sophistry.” Revolutionary violence is the nat- 
ural response to the violence of the exploit- 
ers, to counter-revolutionary violence, which 
frequently assumes the cruellest and most 
brutal forms. 

Further, Marxism-Leninism is opposed to 
the absolutisation of violent, particularly mil- 
itary, methods of struggle. Lenin held that 
revolutionary violence was a necessary and 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 28, p. 285. 
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legitimate instrument of revolution at definite 
stages of its development. The socialist revo- 
lution boils down, of course, not to violence 
but to positive creative work, to the organisa- 
tion of the proletarian masses and all other 
working people in their struggle to assert new 
forms of social life. 

The terror resorted to during the socialist 
revolution was not only an extreme but also 
a forced measure. In 1919 Lenin wrote: “‘Ac- 
cusation of terror, insofar as it is justified, 
should be against the bourgeoisie and not 
against us. They forced terror upon us. And 
we shall be the first to take steps to confine it 
to the lowest possible minimum as soon as we 
put an end to the chief source of terrorism.”* 
It will be recalled that there was little blood- 
shed during the Great October Socialist Rev- 
olution, while the armed rising in Petrograd 
was practically bloodless. The detained lead- 
ers of the counter-revolution were soon re- 
leased on their word of honour to refrain from 
actions against the Soviet power. It is also 
well known what their “word of honour” was 
worth. The Soviet state unsheathed its punitive 
sword in self-defence against the white terror, 
against counter-revolutionary risings, sabo- 
tage and the foreign intervention. However, 
the anti-communists are now quite deliber- 
ately ignoring these facts. 


* Ibid, Vol. 30, p. 181. 
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Marxism has always been against the 
theory of violence, which suggested that pol- 
itics and violence were the driving force of 
the development of economic relations and 
the entire course of history. 

In practice this subjective-idealistic theory 
with its voluntarist methods leads to adven- 
turism, to systematic failures in home and for- 
eign policy, to the moral discrediting of those 
who are guided by it. Violence cannot be the 
primary, underlying motivation of social de- 
velopment. It is merely a special means of at- 
taining the satisfaction of economic necessity 
in class antagonistic societies and during the 
transition from capitalism to socialism. Any 
- violence that comes into conflict with econom- 
ic necessity, with the objective laws of his- 
torical development inevitably falls short of 
its aim. But neither the “gun”, nor all the ar- 
maments in the world can give birth to the 
new power if the conditions have not matured 
for its emergence. The tactics of artificially 
pushing the revolution and _  absolutising 
military methods and means of struggle, of 
militarising a country’s internal life, are very 
close to Trotsky’s unscientific permanent rev- 
olution theory and have nothing in common 
with Marxism-Leninism. 

The policy of a Communist Party that is 
guided by Leninism cannot fail to conform 
to the principles of socialist humanism and 
ethics. The Marxist-Leninist Party bears not 
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only immense political but also moral respon- 
sibility to the working masses. This explains 
the unfading significance of Lenin’s proposi- 
tions on the moral and humanistic principles 
that provide the guideline of the Communist 
Party, which epitomises the intelligence, hon- 
our and conscience of our times. 

The Communist Party is not only the po- 
litical leader and ideological inspirer of the 
working masses, but also the indisputable mor- 
al authority and exponent of the proletariat’s 
humanistic ideals. An unshakeable principle 
of the Communists is that without moral au- 
thority there can be no political authority. 

Comradely mutual assistance, _ solidarity, 
self-sacrifice, sense of duty, modesty—these 
and many other positive moral qualities are 
inseverable from the image of the Commu- 
nist-Leninist. Revealing in this respect is 
Lenin’s answer to a letter from S. S. Danilov, 
who wrote that it was vital to cultivate “love, 
compassion and mutual assistance within the 
class, in the camp of the working people”. 
Agreeing with this formulation of the ques- 
tion, Lenin wrote: “It is absolutely necessary 
to develop a sense of ‘mutual assistance’, etc., 
both ‘within the class’ and towards the work- 
ing people of other classes.’”* 

The reactionary forces use amoral means 
to achieve their aims, which contravene his- 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, ‘Vol. 45, p. 296. 
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torical progress. Their guideline is the Jesuit- 
ical maxim that the aim justifies the means, 
and they have recourse to perfidy, falsehood 
and hypocrisy. Imperialism founds both _ its 
internal and foreign policy on violence, arbi- 
trary rule, dictation, threats, armed force and 
aggression, regarding them as normal means 
of resolving international problems. 

By contrast, the Communists consider that 
their policy can only be principled, honest 
and truthful, for the historical truth is on 
their side. Lenin distinguished real policy as 
the cause of millions from the unprincipled 
policy of the bourgeoisie, and emphatically 
condemned political chicanery and deceit. The 
discrepancy between words and deeds, be- 
tween theory and practice, was, to use Lenin’s 
words, a most typical and odious feature of 
the old society that had to be resolutely up- 
rooted in the course of socialist construction. 

Lenin insisted that it was not worthy of the 
Communists to sink to the level of bourgeois 
politicians and deceive the people. In keeping 
with this behest, the Communists tell people 
the truth, call things by their names: a victory 
is a victory, a defeat is a defeat, and a com- 
promise is a compromise. They do not belit- 
tle the difficulties and hazards on the road 
of revolution and boldly unravel, criticise and 
rectify mistakes. Lenin regarded this attitude 
to errors as a major criterion of the serious 
approach of the Communist Party, which con- 
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scientiously carries out its duty to the work- 
ing class. In a report under the heading “The 
Cause of Lenin Lives On and Triumphs”, Le- 
onid Brezhnev said: “Intrinsic to our Party 
are a sense of lofty responsibility to the peo- 
ple and high principles. During Lenin’s life- 
time and after his death the Party coura- 
geously and openly criticised, as it continues to 
do to this day, errors and shortcomings. It 
sternly denounced the personality cult, which 
led to violations of the Leninist norms of 
Party and state life, of socialist legality and 
democracy. It emphatically rejected subjec- 
tivism, which expounds unfounded improvi- 
sation in place of a scientific approach to phe- 
nomena of social life. The Party tells the peo- 
ple the truth, no matter how stern it may 
bes 

Marxist-Leninist socialist humanism con- 
stitutes a qualitatively new, higher phase of 
the development of humanist ideas. 

What are the specifics of Marxist-Leninist 
humanism? 

First, its scientific character. Humanist prin- 
ciples were deduced for the first time from 
the objective laws of historical development 
and linked with the materialistic understand- 
ing of history. The humanistic function is 
an inalienable part of the function of the sci- 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Mos- 
cow, 1972, p. 283. 
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entific, dialectico-materialist | world-outlook. 

Second, socialist humanism does not con- 
ceal its partisanship, its class character. It is 
a proletarian humanism. The historical mis- 
sion of the working class is, while liberating 
itself, to liberate all mankind from tyranny 
and exploitation, from the abominations per- 
petrated by private-proprietor society. Pro- 
letarian humanism cannot accord equal social 
value to the exploited and the exploiter, to the 
worker and the parasite, to the victim and the 
hangman. It combines affection for the work- 
ing man with hatred for his oppressors, for the 
enemies of peace, democracy and socialism. 

Third, socialist humanism is by no means 
abstract. Its assessment of man is based not 
on extra-class abstractions but on concrete 
historical class positions. Its criteria are con- 
crete, resting on concrete historical practice, 
and allow it to determine the humanity of 
human actions with an adequate degree of 
accuracy. One of these criteria is participa- 
tion in the implementation of urgent tasks of 
social progress, in the practical struggle for 
the triumph of communism, in the struggle 
for peace, national independence, democracy 
and social justice. The measure of participa- 
tion in this struggle is ultimately the measure 
of the individual’s humanism. 

Fourth, socialist humanism is real and 
practical. It moves the centre of gravity from 
theoretical discussions of what man is gener- 
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ally and what his allegedly immutable na- 
ture consists of to a scientific elaboration of 
the ways and means of liberating the work- 
ing people, to the practical struggle for build- 
ing socialist and communist society. The 
effectiveness of Marxist humanism distin- 
guishes it from the innumerable systems and 
concepts of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois hu- 
manism, whose character is purely verbal. So- 
cialist humanism is a humanism of action and 
struggle, a humanism that fights and wins. In 
it there is no discrepancy between the ideal 
and the ways of achieving that ideal, between 
theory and practice. It orients its adherents 
on a struggle that is frequently stern and ac- 
companied by difficulties and sacrifices. Man’s 
greatest joy, that of struggle, victory and ac- 
complishment, is inaccessible for the limited 
bourgeois, philistine understanding of the 
world. Hence the bright, optimistic world- 
outlook that is a creation of socialist human- 
ism. Under the stern conditions of the strug- 
gle against tsarism and capitalism, Lenin 
never lost his confidence in the impending vic- 
tory of the working masses. “The working 
class is not perishing,” he wrote, “it is grow- 
ing, becoming stronger, gaining courage, 
consolidating itself, educating itself and be- 
coming steeled in battle. We are pessimists 
as far as serfdom, capitalism and petty pro- 
duction are concerned, but we are ardent op- 
timists in what concerns the working-class 
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movement and its aims. We are already lay- 
ing the foundation of a new edifice and our 
children will complete its construction.’”* 

Fifth, Marxist humanism is collectivist, 
springing from the indissoluble link between 
the individual and the collective, i.e., society, 
from the proposition, scientifically proved and 
borne out by the practice of socialism, that 
the individual can develop freely and harmo- 
niously only in and through society. The spir- 
it of individualism and egotism pervading 
many systems and subsystems of modern 
bourgeois pseudo-humanism is alien to Marxist 
humanism. 

Sixth, and last, Marxist humanism is indi- 
visible from proletarian, socialist international- 
ism. It wages an energetic struggle against 
nationalism, racism, chauvinism, against all 
manifestations of misanthropy and obscuran- 
tism. 

These features or principles of Marxist- 
Leninist humanism are embodied in the real 
life of socialist society. 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 237. 
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Chapter Two 


HUMANISM 
AND THE PRESENT IDEOLOGICAL 
STRUGGLE 


The question of humanism, the question of 
man and his value, the question of the aims 
and purport of human existence, comprises 
one of the hottest spots in the ideological bat- 
tle between socialism and capitalism. It would 
be impossible to list those who speak in the 
name and in defence of man. The most di- 
verse theories, called humanist, have been 
evolved by contemporary bourgeois ideolo- 
gists. The existentialists and neo-Thomists, 
the personalists and the Teilhardists lay claim 
to humanism. Humanism is used by the un- 
disguised anti-communists to camouflage their 
designs. “Ethical socialism’ and the abstract 
idealist teaching on man are among the main 
theoretical foundations of present-day social- 
reformism. Right revisionism likewise wears 
the toga of “socialism with a human face”, 
which is counterposed to so-called ‘“admin- 
istrative’, “bureaucratic” socialism that has 
allegedly taken root in the Soviet Union and 
other socialist countries. 

Let us consider some of the most typical 
bourgeois and petty-bourgeois conceptions that 
claim to express humanistic ideals and prin- 
ciples. 
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1. CHAMPIONS OF THE MONOPOLIES 
IN THE ROLE OF HUMANISTS 


A noteworthy trend has been steadily gain- 
ing prominence in bourgeois ideology dur- 
ing the past few years. This trend is that in 
the great battle for people’s minds and hearts 
the spokesmen of capitalism are having ever 
broader recourse to anti-capitalist and pseu- 
do-socialist verbiage, adopting the stance of 
champions of “the ordinary man” and propo- 
nents of humanism. They cannot, of course, 
simply ignore the antagonistic contradictions 
and incurable ulcers afflicting the entire or- 
ganism of the bourgeois system today. Criti- 
cism of capitalism sometimes drops from their 
lips. But this pseudo-criticism does not touch 
on the foundations of the capitalist system. 
At best they criticise the effects and painstak- 
ingly camouflage the causes, the roots of 
that system’s conflicts and contradictions. This 
disharmony, they would have people believe, 
is due not to capitalism (which has allegedly 
become a thing of the past) but to some short- 
comings of “industrial civilisation”. 

Theories of this kind do not grow in a vac- 
uum. They have not only class but also epis- 
temological roots. In other words, in a form 
that distorts and mystifies reality, they mirror 
some aspects and laws of the modern epoch. 
More concretely, they misinterpret the spe- 
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cifics of the present scientific and technological 
revolution. 

The proponents of these theories base them- 
selves on the following premises. 

First, they contend that scientific and tech- 
nological development does not depend on the 
character of the social system, on a definite 
system of relations of production. Science and 
technology are not only an autonomous power 
but also the demiurge of all social changes. 
Consequently, these theories are variants of 
so-called technological determinism that is 
widespread in present-day bourgeois sociology 
and incompatible with the scientific, material- 
ist understanding of history. 

Second, they consider that the development 
of science and technology (the “new indus- 
trial revolution”) has reshaped capitalism into 
an “industrial system” that allegedly stands 
aloof from both capitalism and socialism. In 
their opinion, “industrial society” has, or has 
almost, ended the class struggle, mass poverty, 
unemployment and so forth. More, they be- 
lieve that the scientific and technological rev- 
olution will turn the socialist countries into 
a variant of “industrial society”, erode social- 
ist social relations and fuse the two opposing 
social systems into what they call an “inte- 
gral industrial society”, into a sort of hybrid 
with a bourgeois foundation. They consequ- 
ently preach the theory that capitalism and 
socialism are converging, a theory whose un- 
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scientific and anti-communist character is ob- 
vious to Marxists. 

Third, these ideologists speak of the onset 
of a happy future, of the imminent realisation 
of the ideals of humanism. This future, they 
say, is not very far off. Somewhere in the 
early 2ist century science and_ technology 
will remake “industrial society” into a new 
and unprecedented system of universal mate- 
rial welfare. To achieve this future there is 
no need for either the class struggle or a rev- 
olution. Everything will be done by new tech- 
nology and  science—automatically, without 
the active operation of the subjective factor. 
At best they make allowance for a series of 


‘ petty reforms that will not affect the existing 


social structure and institutions. 

For instance, the West German sociologist 
Hendrik Bussiek believes that a “new quality” 
of social life, a free and humane society will 
be created not by revolution but by a host of 
constant reforms. There must be, he says, 
“co-operation with the existing institutions 
... in order to take small steps to humanise 
the life of people today and to halt the con- 
tinuing process of suppressing democracy in 
society’’.* 

This view is shared by the West German 
Marxologist and Christian philosopher Iring 

* Uerdnderung der Gesellschaft. Sechs konkrete Uto- 


pien, Herausgegeben von Hendrik Bussiek. Frankfort on 
the Main, 1970, pp. 12, 13. 
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Fetscher, who declares that the “leap into the 
new world may be accomplished only gradu- 
ally”. He holds that a quantitative growth 
of leisure time will lead to a considerable 
lightening of labour and, in the long run, 
to qualitative changes of industrial soci- 
ety.* 

In that society, Fetscher says, the question 
of the ownership of the means of production 
will have no significance. 

Ideas of this sort are usually evolved on 
the basis of bourgeois futurology, or the sci- 
ence of the future, which is a new synthetic 
area of bourgeois social science. 

The futurologists have different names for 
the future society: “technological”, “orga- 
nised”, “mass”, “consumer”, “active”, “society 
of leisure”, and “tertiary civilisation”, to men- 
tion a few. The most widely used names are 
“industrial” and “technetronic” society. 

Many-volume works painting “pictures of 
the future” are being published in the USA. 
In these works the USA is depicted as the 
prototype of the future world, as a virile and 
attractive society of idle consumers, whose 
main concern is the pursuit of pleasure. 

The American sociologist and Sovietologist 
Zbigniew Brzezinski advocates a “technetro- 
nic society” with “rational humanism” as its 
central ideal. This is the subject of his book 


* Ibid., pp. 50, 52, 63. 
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Between Two Ages. America’s Role in the 
Technetronic Era. 

Post-induscrial or, to use Brzezinski’s ter- 
minology, technetronic society is shaped so- 
cially, economically, culturally and psycholog- 
ically by the direct impact of new technol- 
ogy, particularly in the area of computers, 
electronics and mass media. The industrial 
process, he writes, will no longer be the prin- 
cipal determinant of social] change. Instant cal- 
culation of the most complex social interac- 
tions and the increasing availability of bio- 
chemical means of human control will aug- 
ment the potential scope of a consciously 
chosen direction. Reliance on new techniques of 
calculation and information enhances the so- 
cial importance of human intelligence and 
the immediate relevance of learning. Science, 
he writes, thereby intensifies rather than di- 
minishes the relevance of intellectual values, 
but it demands that they be cast in terms that 
“go beyond the more crude ideologies of the 
industrial age’’.* 

These “primitive” ideologies include, first 
and foremost, Brzezinski writes, Marxism, 
which he alleges cannot answer the questions 
posed by the “technetronic era”. Terms such 
as capitalism, democracy, socialism and com- 


* Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, Between Two Ages. 
America’s Role in the Technetronic Era, New York, 
1970, pp. 9-10. 
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munism, he argues, are no longer adequate 
to provide relevant insights. Technetronic so- 
ciety does not in general require ideology, al- 
though there is a need for a new, intellectual 
synthesis giving the perspective for the world. 
Having made short work of Marxism, Brze- 
zinski cannot conceal his anxiety over the 
absence of positive ideas and _ progressive 
aims in the West. 

His anti-ideological and technocratic illu- 
sions prove to be ephemeral at the first contact 
with real facts. 

While whitewashing state-monopoly cap- 
italism, he prefers not to call it by name. 
Capitalism gives way to “industrial society” 
in which ownership has become a question of 
control and regulation, while the problem of 
exploitation linked with the existence of cap- 
italist ownership is superseded by new prob- 
lems arising out of participation in the econ- 
omy and the psychic well-being of wage 
workers. The bourgeois state allegedly becomes 
the main instrument in restructuring so- 
cial relations in the spirit of justice and hu- 
manism. 

This picture obviously clashes with real- 
ity. Brzezinski is himself compelled to admit 
that “industrial” (i.e, modern capitalist) 
society is characterised by the domination 
of a plutocratic élite. If that is the case is 
it not too early to bury the term “capital- 
ism”, which adequately designates the system 
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that has been scientifically analysed by Marx- 
ism? Moreover, does not the word “primi- 
tive” actually apply to the assertion that pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production 
has become a juridical fiction, and that the 
problem of exploitation has become a prob- 
lem of the “psychic well-being of blue-collar 
workers”? 

A biased assessment of the existing capi- 
talist system prevents Brzezinski and other fu- 
turologists from correctly charting its further 
development. By one-sidedly interpreting 
the trends of the scientific and technological 
revolution, separating it from the character 
of the social system and ignoring the fun- 
damental distinctions of its social effects un- 
der socialism and capitalism, they paint a 
clearly utopian picture of the future post-in- 
dustrial or technetronic society. 

The cardinal problem of this cybernetic 
paradise will be not production but consump- 
tion; power will pass from the plutocratic 
élite to technocrats, whose main concern will 
be the general good; the participation of cit- 
izens in the adoption of major decisions will 
be ensured; education will become universal; 
there will be a cultural revolution; freedom 
will be combined with equality, and so on. 

In the opinion of Brzezinski, the “techne- 
tronic revolution” has already commenced in 
the USA. Without affecting the structure of 
economic relations or the character of politi- 
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cal power, it is taking the USA to a golden 
age of abundance and freedom. This “revo- 
lution” must link liberty with equality. How- 
ever, Brzezinski warns, this “linkage is a 
process, and will not be attained all at once. 
Indeed, during the next several decades rev- 
ersals and even increased tensions are to be 
expected. Nevertheless, though frequently ob- 
scured by passionate polemics, the emerging 
rational humanism is part of the ‘cultural rev- 
olution’ that America has been experienc- 
ing.... Linked to political reform, the cur- 
rent cultural revolution could gradually en- 
large the scope of personal freedom by increas- 
ing the sense of self-fulfilment of an unprec- 
edented number of citizens and give great 
meaning to equality by making knowledge 
the basis for social and racial egalitarian- 
ism’”’.* 

The technocratic reformism of Brzezinski 
and other futurologists is utopian, for it ignores 
the objective laws of social development. 
Moreover, it is reactionary in that—this being 
its principal aim—it seeks to preserve intact 
state-monopoly capitalism that has become 
the main barrier to social progress today. 

The rough contours of state-monopoly cap- 
italism involuntarily appear through the pic- 
ture of the “technetronic” society painted by 


* Zbigniew K. Brzezinski, op. cit., pp. 9-10, 11, 13, 
119, 273. 
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Brzezinski in rosy colours. For instance, it 
turns out that in this society the “psychic well- 
being of millions of relatively secure but po- 
tentially aimless lower-middle-class blue-col- 
lar workers becomes a growing problem”. 
Consequently, “technetronic” society is not a 
classless society, and its social structure does 
not fundamentally differ from the social 
structure of present-day capitalism. If that is 
the case, the power of capital cannot be re- 
placed by the power of scientists and engi- 
neers, despite all of Brzezinski’s assurances. Fur- 
ther, we learn that in “technetronic” society 
emotions and reason will be controlled with 
the aid of the latest communication techniques. 
Brzezinski does not say in whose interests 
these communication techniques will be used. 
His arguments that politics and political par- 
ties will play a relatively smaller role in that 
society are unconvincing, for politics is the 
concentrated expression of economics, and in 
“technetronic” society, judging from the de- 
scriptions of its proponents, the present an- 
tagonistic structure will be retained. 

It is not necessary here to discuss the real- 
ity of the various scientific and technological 
forecasts made by bourgeois futurologists. 
Science and technology have boundless pos- 
sibilities for development. To be more exact, 
these possibilities are limited by the character 
of the objective laws of nature: everything is 
possible that does not contradict these laws. 
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As regards the futurological quests of the bour- 
geois ideologists, they come into conflict 
with the objective laws of social development 
and must in all justice be qualified as being 
reactionary and utopian. 

The development of science and technology 
cannot be arbitrarily separated from the char- 
acter of the social system. One cannot ignore 
the type of relations of production within 
whose framework and under whose influence 
science and technology develop; one cannot 
disregard the basic distinctions of the social 
effects of the scientific and technological rev- 
olution under capitalism and socialism. Fur- 
ther, one cannot expect science and technol- 
ogy by themselves, so to speak, to reshape 
capitalism into a post-capitalist—industrial or 
super-industrial—society automatically, with- 
out the active, revolutionary transformative 
efforts of the working class and all other work- 
ing people led by a party armed with ad- 
vanced theory. 

It would be naive to imagine that the mo- 
nopoly bourgeoisie will voluntarily relinquish 
their political and economic power, placing 
it in the future “super-industrial society” into 
the hands of altruist technocrats, whose main 
concern would be to provide the members of 
that society with the maximum comfort, plea- 
sure and joy. 

The untenability and theoretical hollow- 
ness of the futurological forecasts are some- 
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times acknowledged by the bourgeois ideolo- 
gists themselves. For example, in a book en- 
titled Politics and the Stages of Growth, 
W. W. Rostow, architect of the theory of five 
stages of economic growth, raises the question 
of what must follow the fifth stage, the “stage 
of high mass consumption”. “A decade later 
we know a little more than we did about the 
problems and possibilities of this further stage 
of growth which might be called: the search 
for quality.”* In any case, Rostow admits, in 
the immediate future the prospects for dealing 
adequately with the public dimensions of the 
agenda of the search for quality cannot be 
rated as promising. While noting the crum- 
bling of the slogan of building a “great so- 
ciety” in the USA, he points out the innumer- 
able social contradictions and difficulties in 
the development of American society. “As for 
the ultimate question posed by the search for 
quality—the enrichment of private life—we 
still know little, and what we do know is not 
decisive,”** sadly writes Rostow, one of the 
founders of the theory of “industrial society” 
and the convergence of the two systems. 
Even less trust is enjoyed by the theories 
of the bourgeois “humanists” among the rul- 
ers of the monopoly Olympus, who, being 
aware of the purely propaganda character of 
* W. W. Rostow, Politics and the Stages of 


Growth, Cambridge, 1971, p. 230. 
** Thid., pp. 240-64. 
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these theories, do not take them seriously. Real 
economic life, the objective economic laws of 
capitalism exclude humane relations between 
people in the process of production, in the de- 
cisive sphere of human activity. Indeed, hu- 
manism lies “on the other side” of the capi- 
talist economic system, whose aim is the re- 
ceipt of maximum profits and not the satisfac- 
tion of man’s requirements, his free and har- 
monious development. 

The specious humanist dreams of the cham- 
pions of the monopolies are a cheap propa- 
ganda commodity, in whose broad dissemina- 
tion the bourgeoisie are, of course, deeply in- 
terested but in whose quality they do not them- 
selves believe. 


2. PETTY-BOURGEOIS ILLUSIONS 


The dual, contradictory position of the 
petty bourgeoisie, who vacillate constantly 
between the big bourgeoisie and the working 
class, engenders internally contradictory, ec- 
lectic ideas and all sorts of illusions and uto- 
pias in the minds of their ideologists. The 
petty-bourgeois ideologist is frequently able 
to see the contradictions of the capitalist mode 
of production and sharply criticise monopoly 
rule. This is the strong side of his views. But 
his positive programme is utopian and reac- 
tionary. In it he strives either to go back, to 
restore the conditions of the social existence 
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of the petty bourgeois that had been destroyed 
by the development of big capital, or 
adapt these conditions to the existing system 
of state-monopoly capitalism. Non-acceptance 
of scientific socialism and the socialist system 
frequently pushes him into the embrace of 
anti-communism. 

More than anybody else, the petty-bourgeois 
ideologist loves to talk about man and man- 
kind, about humanism and imperishable eth- 
ical values. But, remaining a sentimental 
phrase, his humanistic ideal is abstract and 
utopian and it cannot influence the actual 
course of events. When this verbiage is given 
out for the last word in Marxism, when it is 
called true, humane, democratic socialism it 
becomes doubly dangerous as an instrument 
for revising Marxism and as a weapon against 
the socialist system and the communist move- 
ment. 

Petty-bourgeois humanism finds its specific 
expression in, notably, the views of Erich 
Fromm, the American sociologist and philos- 
opher, who makes futile attempts to synthe- 
sise various, arbitrarily selected ideas of Marx 
with the modernised psycho-analysis of Sig- 
mund Freud.* 

Fromm calls his theory “dialectic” and “cos- 
mopolitan humanism”, “humanistic ethics” 


* Erich Fromm, “The Application of Humanist 


Psychoanalysis to Marx’ Theory”, In: Socialist Hu- 
manism, N. Y., 1965, pp. 282, 233. 
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and tries to draw it close to Marxism. But ) 
despite all his kowtows to Marx, Fromm en- 
deavours to interpret Marxism from a formal 
anthropological standpoint that distorts the . 
revolutionary character and genuine innova- 
tory essence of that teaching. Calling Marx’s 
teaching on the socialist revolution, the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, the objective laws 

of the historical process and so on, “empty 
verbiage”, Fromm seeks to portray the found- 

er of scientific communism as a spokesman 

of philosophical anthropology and abstract 
petty-bourgeois humanism. 

His eclecticism is seen in the fact that he 
artificially combines a psycho-analytical “mod- 
el” of abstractly interpreted man with the 
Marxist ‘proposition about the social, concrete- 
historical conditionality of the individual. 
Taken out of context, out of the system of in- 
terrelated categories individual Marxist propo- 
sitions disappear in neo-Freudian “human- 
ism”. Fromm asserts that the time has come 
for humanist Marxists to recognise that the 
use of psycho-analysis is of crucial importance 
for the further development of Marxist theory 
and socialist practice. He writes that since the 
works of Marx are practically devoid of psy- 
chological theory Marxism remains one-sided 
and in need of addition if it is not to lose 
touch with human reality. 

As distinct from Freud’s “‘classical” concep- 
tion, Fromm underscores that man is, above 
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all, a social being. But this distinction seems 
essential only at first glance. While according 
to Freud the nature of man is determined by 
subconscious instincts, by libido, according to 
Fromm it is determined by “socially uncon- 
scious” or immutable human _ requirements, 
chiefly the requirement for the assimilation of 
things and the requirement for socialisation, 
i.e., for communication with other people. The 
conflict between the repressive factors inhibit- 
ing human requirements and the require- 
ments necessary for man’s normal function is, 
in Fromm’s view, the most profound basis of 
the social revolution. 

Such is the pattern of the “social psycho- 
analysis” which Fromm calls “Marxist”. How- 
ever, this claim is devoid of all foundation. 
Sociologised Freudianism, diluted with pseu- 
do-Marxist verbiage, is essentially an anti- 
pode of true Marxism. Fromm not only pe- 
remptorily jettisons the theory of scientific so- 
cialism, but also considers Marx’s definition 
of the essence of man “unsatisfactory”. As 
seen by Fromm, the essence of man is deter- 
mined not by the sum of all social relations 
but by a mechanical set of metaphysically 
interpreted requirements and psychological 
qualities that comprise the “nature of man”. 
This nature, Fromm says, remains an immu- 
table value. Social relations and the environ- 
ment only influence the manifestation of the 
immutable qualities of “human nature”. Man’s 
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essence, Fromm writes, lies in the very con- 
tradiction between his being in nature, thrown 
into the world without his will, and taken 
away against his will, at an accidental place 
and time, and at the same time in transcend- 
ing nature by his lack of instinctual equip- 
ment and by the fact of his awareness— 
of himself, of others, of the past and the pre- 
sent. Man, a “freak of nature’, would feel 
unbearably alone unless he could solve his 
contradiction by finding a new form of 
unity. 

This “eternal drama” of the human being, 
depicted by Fromm in the spirit of abstract 
anthropologism, proves essentially to be a rep- 
resentational restatement of banalities such 
as “all men are mortal”, “life is difficult and 
complex” or that loneliness is the substance 
of a heavy burden. With these banalities 
Fromm endeavours to picture the “phenome- 
non of alienation” as a special state of the in- 
dividual that can only be understood through 
psycho-analysis. 

The hollowness of the biologised, naturalis- 
tic approach is seen clearly when Fromm 
tries to pass from abstract arguments to ex- 
plaining concrete historical processes. 

What, for example, is the essence of fascism, 
which had its concentrated embodiment in the 
personality of Hitler? Fromm is not satisfied 
with the Marxist-Leninist definition that fas- 
cism is a terrorist dictatorship of the monop- 
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oly bourgeoisie. He tries to find the “deeper” 
roots of fascism lying, allegedly, in the sphere 
of subconscious, innate instincts: the instinct 
of death and the instinct of life, between which 
a struggle rages. Fromm calls the former nec- 
rophilia and the latter biophilia. 

A necrophile is motivated by an unconquer- 
able desire to torture and kill people, to turn 
everything organic into inorganic, everything 
living into dead. For him other people, their 
thoughts, feelings and desires have no value. 
He dreams of violence, blood, and the con- 
version of people into machines, and his motto 
is “Long live death!” Thus, the influence exer- 
cised by Hitler was rooted mainly in his un- 
bounded desire to kill, in other words, in his 
necrophilism. According to Fromm, necrop- 
hilism formed the essence of Hitlerism and 
was the reason for its initial successes. 

But this is not all. Fromm reduces Hitler’s 
character not only to necrophilism but also to 
narcissism. It is his opinion that in narcissism 
lies the mainspring of national and class ha- 
tred, of wars and the class struggle. Social 
pessimism, he says, extends from Caligula and 
Nero to Hitler. The aim of narcissism is to 
ensure the survival of one nation, race, reli- 
gion, class and party at the expense of all the 
others, which must be destroyed. Protestants 
against Catholics, Frenchmen against Ger- 
mans, whites against blacks, Communists 
against capitalists—given the entire many- 
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faceted content of these processes, Fromm as- 
serts, they all boil down, from the psychologi- 
cal standpoint, to a manifestation of the energy 
of narcissism, and everything ends in fanati- 
cism and destruction. 

How simple all this proves to be! One mag- 
ic word, “narcissism”, provides the key to 
mankind’s entire history, to its past and pres- 
ent. The most diverse social processes are fit- 
ted into one and the same pattern. Reaction- 
ary fascism and the progressive, revolu- 
tionary movement of the working class are 
bracketed together. 

What recipe does “dialectic humanism” 
offer? It proves to be a simple one: Fromm 
admits that it is in keeping with the spirit of 
Buddhism, Christianity and other “humane” 
religions. There must, he says, be love for all 
mankind without exception. There must be 
love for one’s neighbour, for one’s enemy, and 
all mankind must be made the object of nar- 
cissism. “If mankind, the entire human family, 
could become the object of group narcissism 
instead of one nation, one race, or one polit- 
ical system being this object, much might be 
gained. If the individual could experience 
himself primarily as a citizen of the world and 
if he could feel pride in mankind and in its 
achievements, his narcissism would turn to- 
ward the human race as an object, rather 
than to its conflicting components.”* 

* Erich Fromm, op. cit., p. 90. 
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To achieve this, Fromm says, it is necessary 
to reduce national sovereignty in favour of the 
“sovereignty of mankind” in both the politi- 
cal and moral aspects. Small wonder that 
he calls his theories “cosmopolitan huma- 
nism”. 

Whatever his motivations, his cosmopoli- 
tan ideas are utopian and reactionary at one 
and the same time. While correctly qualify- 
ing nationalism and racism as an inhuman 
ideology, he fails to see that this ideology 
(and policy) is a necessary product of a class 
antagonistic society, that it is a manifestation 
of the essence of capitalism. 

In short, Fromm’s non-communist “Marx- 
ism” is an eclectic combination of incompat- 
ible ideological components. In this is seen 
the social nature of his theory, which mirrors 
the dual, contradictory being of the petty bour- 
geoisie and the petty-bourgeois intelligen- 
tsia, who vacillate between the working class 
and the monopoly bourgeoisie. 

Fromm’s humanistic programme is simi- 
larly vulnerable. 

A strong point of his views is his criticism 
of capitalism as an institutional form of lone- 
liness and an extreme embodiment of aliena- 
tion, as a world where machines have been 
created that act as people and where people 
act as machines. However, it must be no- 
ted that this is a vivid rather than a pro- 
found criticism. It is directed not only against 
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capitalism but, on account of the fallacy 
of his conceptions, also against all “indus- 
trial societies”, including the socialist coun- 
tries. 

He either could not or had no desire to un- 
derstand Marx’s theory correctly, and he ei- 
ther could not or had no desire to make a cor- 
rect assessment of the embodiment of Marx’s 
ideals in social life today. He casts doubt on 
the true humanism personified in the practice 
of socialist society. 

In order to ‘stand above” the great histor- 
ical competition between capitalism and so- 
cialism, Fromm comes forward as a_ typical 
spokesman of a “third way”, as a prophet of 
“humane socialism”, as a champion of utopian 
petty-bourgeois illusions. His futurologist ideal 
is vague and barren, and his positive pro- 
gramme is loose. While lauding the ideal, 
harmoniously developed and_ integral indi- 
vidual, he. rejects the ways of achieving 
this ideal scientifically substantiated in 
Marxism and confirmed by historical ex- 
perience. 

As he sees it, socialism is an “institutional- 
ised form of love”, a society giving the indi- 
vidual democratic, humanitarian and commu- 
nitarian liberty and abolishing alienation. He 
does not explain the meaning of this formula 
and does not name the institutions on which 
the social organisation of the future society 
must be founded. This is quite understand- 
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able, for from his point of view any authority 
and organisation constitutes an ugly form of 
human relations suppressing the freedom of 
the individual. Fromm’s “humanistic social- 
ism” is thus very close to anarchism. He pays 
tribute also to reformism, believing that “so- 
cialist collectives” can be organised within the 
framework of the existing bourgeois system, 
but that moral education in the spirit of “ethi- 
cal socialism” is the principal means of achiev- 
ing a society of “humane socialism”. He 
names love and religion as the chief compo- 
nents of this education, according the latter 
the central place in his views. He speaks of 
love in the most elevated tones. He rejects 
Freud’s hypertrophied sexualism, but goes back 
to obsolete theories that had been disproved 
long ago by Marxism, reviving the weak- 
est aspects of the philosophy of Feuerbach, 
his “religion of love”, returning to the posi- 
tions of utopian socialism. 

Fromm’s “neo-Marxism” is one of the ideo- 
logical sources of present-day Right revi- 
sionism exemplified by “authentic Marxism” 
and “socialism with a human face”. Such is 
the objective class role played by this theory 
as a kind of reflection and distortion of some 
of Marx’s ideas in the consciousness of the 
petty-bourgeois intelligentsia. 


3. REFORMIST “ETHICAL SOCIALISM” 


The concept of “ethical socialism” was for- 
mulated by bourgeois ideologists at the close 
of the 19th century as the antithesis of the 
scientific socialism and proletarian humanism 
of Marx and Engels. The slogan “Back to 
Kant”, coined in German professorial circles 
and founded on neo-Kantian “ethical social- 
ism”, was adopted by the opportunists in the 
German Social-Democratic Party and in other 
parties of the Second International. 

In 1899 Eduard Bernstein, one of the pio- 
neers of the “neo-Kantian movement in social- 
ism”, published his Premises of Socialism 
and the Tasks of Social-Democracy in which 
he revised all the basic postulates of Marx- 
ism. He rejected the need for the socialist 
revolution and the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat, and charged revolutionary Marxism 
with being utopian, while his renunciation of 
the struggle for the end goals of the working- 
class movement was called by him a return 
to the positions of realism. 

“Ethical socialism” has undergone a cer- 
tain evolution, but its underlying ideological 
and theoretical content and its socio-political 
substance have remained unchanged. It con- 
tinues to be one of the corner-stones of the 
ideology of Right opportunism and is part of 
the ideological arsenal of Right-wing Social- 
Democracy. As “human socialism” and “au- 
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thentic Marxism” it is also used by the Right 
revisionists. 

It has become firmly entrenched in the ideo- 
logical arsenal of present-day social reform- 
ism. Soon after the Second World War, 
Right-wing Social-Democracy formalised its 
renunciation of Marxism. In the programmes 
of practically all the parties that joined to 
form the Socialist International in the early 
1950s it is stated that Marxism is an obsolete 
theory and inapplicable in the new historical 
conditions. Marxism, to use the words of the 
theorists of Right-wing Social-Democracy, 
“had been thrown overboard”: ethical ideal- 
ism and the “ethical substantiation” of social- 
ism were kept alive, no longer as a revisionist 
conception but as a frankly anti-Marxist and 
anti-communist theory. 

Marxism was renounced with references to 
“philosophical neutrality”, which, it was 
claimed, had to be the guideline of the socialist 
movement. The world outlook was declared 
to be the private affair of each party member, 
a matter in which the party should take no 
interest. In the name of “spiritual freedom” 
the committed world outlook and the single 
theory by which Social-Democracy is guided 
were categorically rejected. Kurt Schumacher, 
leader of the West German Right-wing Social- 
Democrats, declared at the time that one 
could be a Socialist and a democrat and draw 
one’s political views from any source: “from 
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rational philosophy, from moral and ethical 
foundations, from the spirit of the Sermon on 
the Mount”*. This stance was made official in 
the Godesberg Programme of the Social- 
Democratic Party of Germany, in which it is 
stated that the SDPG is an association of 
people of different faiths and ideological orien- 
tations. 

The theory of “philosophical neutrality” is 
similarly motivated in the programmes of 
other Social-Democratic parties and in the 
programme documents of the Socialist Inter- 
national. 

The Right Socialist press constantly harps 
on “philosophical neutrality” and “freedom 
of the spirit”, which allegedly reign in the 
Social-Democratic parties. For imstance, re- 
ferring to the above-mentioned pronouncement 
of Kurt Schumacher, the Austrian Socialist 
Rupert Hart] says that “democratic socialism 
does not aspire to proclaim ultimate truths 
and is not regarded as an end goal. It rather 
represents the standing task of improving 
our society in the spirit of socialist value 
ideas.””** 

The “philosophical neutrality” proposition 
is an objectivist cover for the bourgeois par- 


* Turmwachter der Demokratie. Ein Lebensbild 
von Kurt Schumacher, Vol. II, Reden und Schriften, 
Berlin, 1953, p. 308. 

** Rupert von Hartl, “Totengraber oder Retter des 
Kapitalismus?” Die Zukunft, No. 5, 1972, p. 18. 
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tisanship of the Right Socialist theorists, who 
may be accused of anything save neutrality 
towards Marxism, particularly towards Le- 
ninism as the Marxism of our times. They 
systematically attack Marxism-Leninism day 
in day out, using all the “arguments” and 
methods of anti-communism, Marxology and 
Sovietology. The Right-wing leaders and the- 
orists of social-reformism let no opportuni- 
ty slip to underscore the fundamental in- 
compatibility of “democratic socialism” and 
Marxism-Leninism. They are quite right; 
these two ideologies are indeed irreconcil- 
able. 

But what about the “freedom of the spirit”, 
about the claim that a Socialist may draw his 
convictions also from the Marxist analysis of 
society? 

If Marxism is recognised at all, it is only 
as a “democratic” and “humanistic” theory 
emasculated of revolutionary content. While 
subscribing to the bourgeois and revisionist 
falsification of the early works of the found- 
ers of scientific communism, the Right-wing 
Socialist theorists are prepared to recognise 
Marx not as a revolutionary but as a reform- 
ist and liberal, an abstract humanist and 
anthropologist of the existentialist school. The 
West German Social-Democrat August Rath- 
mann plays up Marx’s words about human 
emancipation meaning mankind’s true libera- 
tion, seeing in these words an expression of 
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abstract humanism. He portrays Marx’s crit- 
icism of crude, egalitarian communism as 
criticism of communism generally, writing 
that “according to Marx, communism as such 
is not therefore the aim of human develop- 
ment or a model of human society, of positive 
humanism”’.* 

It would be senseless to argue against the 
charges hurled at revolutionary Marxism. But 
note must be made of the extremely free treat- 
ment of historical facts. Marx borrowed the 
term “human emancipation” from Feuerbach, 


but the content he gave it has nothing in com- 
mon with Feuerbach’s anthropologism and 
abstract humanism. By human emancipation 
the young Marx meant the abolition of pri- 
vate property and exploiting relations by 


means of the socialist revolution. In articles 
printed in the Deutsch-Franzésische Jahr- 
biicher (German-French Yearbooks) Marx bril- 
liantly showed the historic mission of the pro- 
letariat and called for “criticism with weap- 
ons’, writing: “As philosophy finds its ma- | 
terial weapons in the proletariat, so the pro- | 
letariat finds its spiritual weapons in philos- 
ophy.”** But Rathmann evades an analysis 
of these revolutionary postulates of scientific 


* August Rathmann, “Marxismus und demokrati- 
scher Sozialismus”, Die Neue Gesellschaft, No. 8, 1972, 
p. 612. 
** Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Collected Works, 
Vol. 3, Moscow, 1975, p. 187. . 
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socialism. This is not accidental. An objective 
scholarly analysis of the period of Marxism’s 
formation disperses the myth that the young 
Marx was a liberal and an abstract human- 
ist. 

Writing in the theoretical organ of the 
SDPG Arnold Kiinzli declares: “As the gen- 
eral theory of socialism Marxism is today a re- 
actionary theory.”* Regrettably, these are 
not solitary pronouncements in the Right-wing 
Socialist press. They express the actual atti- 
tude of the ideologists of social-reformism to 
Marxism without the cover of diplomatic con- 
siderations. 

Lately, the “problem of Marx” has again 
attracted the attention of the ideologists of 
social-reformism. “It cannot be denied that 
the SDPG is again involved in the debate over 
Marxism,” Peter Reuschenbach wrote in Uor- 
warts.** His article bears the curious title: 
“Is Karl Marx on Board the SDPG?” As we 
have already noted, at the close of the 1940s 
and the early 1950s Right-wing Social-De- 
mocracy officially broke with Marxism. Re- 
uschenbach is, essentially, in full agreement 
with that decision. He unhesitatingly rejects 
Marxism’s revolutionary substance and writes 
that the teaching on a classless, communist so- 
ciety is a “dazzling illusion” that leads to 


* Die Neue Gesellschaft, No. 5, 1969, p. 510. 
** Uorwdarts, Bonn, April 12, 1973, p. 22. 
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“totalitarianism”. But, he says, there is anoth- 
er Marx: a “social critic, ethic and human- 
ist”, and the “moralist Marx can be an 
example for all who strive for real justice, 
freedom and solidarity”. 

Having converted Marx from a proletarian 
revolutionary into an abstract humanist and 
a common liberal, Reuschenbach is prepared 
to recognise this pseudo-Marxism as the ideo- 
logical mainspring of social-reformism. “The 
impulses for this policy,” he writes, ‘come 
not from blind faith in progress or from sci- 
entifically embellished prophecies but from 
moral requirements, mora] responsibility and 
ethical obligations. In this, and only in this, 
sense Marx today, as a hundred years ago, 
remains on board German _ Social-Democ- 
racy.”* Would it not be more exact to say 
that Reuschenbach himself and his associates 
in modern social-reformism remain on board 
the Bernsteinian “ethical socialism”? 

Repudiation of Marxism is one of the ex- 
pressions of the general crisis of Right-wing 
Social-Democracy today. This crisis is also 
seen in the repudiation by the Right-wing So- 
cialists of the socialist movement’s traditional 
demand for the socialisation of the basic means 
of production. Today this demand is de- 
clared obsolete and is replaced with the for- 
mula of a “mixed economy” founded on a 


* Tbid., p. 22. 


combination of small, medium and big capi- 
talist property, including state-monopoly prop- 
erty. Moreover, private ownership is quite 
unequivocally defended as the natural foun- 
dation of the individual’s “free” and “har- 
monious”’ development. 

Free competition and free enterprise are 
proclaimed as major components of Social- 
Democratic economic policy. Tage Erlander, 
a veteran leader of the Swedish Socialist-De- 
mocratic Party, advocates “free movement in 
economic life”, the safety of every individual 
and his development within the framework of 
freedom. However, he does not link this free- 
dom with the abolition of private ownership. 
“For the Swedish Social-Democratic Party,” 
he writes, “the idea of nationalising industry 
is of no particular importance. In our country 
we can influence the private economy by leg- 
islation.”’* 

In the arguments of the Right-wing Social- 
ists one encounters calls for the creation of 
a “classless society”, for the fusion of “col- 
lectivism” with the private economy, for an 
end to exploitation and privileges, which, as 
is sometimes admitted, are implicit in present- 
day society. However, one cannot understand 
how a “classless society” can emerge if pri- 
vate ownership of the means of production 
remains inviolable. 


* Die Neue Gesellschaft, No. 2, 1969, pp. 75, 79. 
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There is no complete unanimity among the 
Right-wing Socialists in their assessment of 
the existing system’s character. Many of them 
contend that Western society is no longer cap- 
italist, that it is on the “other side” of capi- 
talism. They hold that the “new industrial 
revolution” and the “managerial revolution” 
have given rise to an “industrial society” char- 
acterised by general welfare, by co-operation 
between the “social partners” in place of the 
class struggle, and by the conversion of the 
state into the guarantor of democratic free- 
doms and an unbiased regulator of social re- 
lations and conflicts. This clearly apologetic 
picture has been borrowed with practically no 
modifications from bourgeois social science 
and brought into line with the spirit of the 
fashionable conceptions of technological mo- 
dernism and “industrialist” sociology. 

Some theorists of social-reformism, partic- 
ularly among the Austrian Socialists, prefer 
to call the system in the West “late capital- 
ism”, which, they argue, has surmounted or in 
the main delivered itself from the antago- 
nisms and contradictions that were inherent 
in it in the past. Some regard the existing 
system as a transitional phase from capitalism 
to socialism, but their very understanding of 
socialism is far from scientific. 

But these are different shades of an essen- 
tial integral anti-Marxist conception designed 
to embellish state-monopoly capitalism. The 
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pronouncements of Hans Reithofer, an Aus- 
trian Socialist, are typical in this respect. 
While formerly socialism was associated with 
the postulates of Marx and Engels, today, he 
asserts, one has to recognise the relativity of 
Marx’s views about society. These views, he 
says, have grown obsolete, for general welfare 
has been achieved everywhere, and crises and 
unemployment have vanished. The _ social 
structure of a “highly developed society” is no 
longer determined by relationship to the means 
of production but by quite different fac- 
tors, among which Reithofer gives prominence 
to “the aspiration of the masses for health and 
the charm of life in our technically highly- 
developed- world, for the democratisation of 
all social spheres, for democratisation also in 
the traditional class of wage workers and in 
its parties and organisations”’.* True, he does 
not explain why there is a “traditional class 
of wage workers” if the relationship to the 
means of production no longer determines so- 
ciety’s social structure. Discrepancies and con- 
tradictions of this kind are quite usual in the 
theories of the Right-wing Socialists, for 
whom eclecticism and the striving to recon- 
cile antipodal views is not merely a logical 
shortcoming but a method, a theoretical means 
of expressing the objectively contradic- 
tory position of the petty-bourgeois elements 


* Die Zukunft, No. 5, 1972, p. 7. 
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active in the working-class movement and 
constantly endeavouring to reconcile what 
cannot be reconciled: the defence of the cap- 
italist system and the interests of the work- 
ing class. Small wonder that eclecticism is 
eagerly championed by many Right-wing So- 
cialist theorists as a radical expression of an 
anti-dogmatic viewpoint. Further, it must be 
noted that with its claims to a “comprehen- 
sive” approach to reality and “full account” 
of all points of view, of all “factors”, eclecti- 
cism has always been a convenient vehicle 
of social demagoguery. 

Many Right-wing Socialist theorists insist 
that the existing social and, above all, econom- 
ic relations of “industrial society” are not in 
need of radical restructuring on the grounds 
that they adequately meet the material inter- 
ests of the working class and all other wage 
workers. Such is the opinion of Hans Reitho- 
fer as well. Some Socialists, he says, believe 
that the purport of socialism is to produce 
cars, television sets, washing-machines and 
so on in quantity within the shortest possible 
time. But this “car socialism” is not enough. 
“The unrest, chiefly among the rising genera- 
tion, shows ever more clearly that society’s fun- 
damental aims lie on the far side of the most 
perfect mechanism of welfare.”* On this ba- 
sis he draws the conclusion that “economic 
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aims have lost their force, while extra-eco- 
nomic aims acquire growing importance”. 

But what is the aim of “democratic social- 
ism”, what is the futurological ideal of Right- 
wing Social-Democracy and what is its con- 
ception of the model of the future society? 
Carl Czernetz, a leading Austrian Socialist 
theorist, endeavours to answer this question. 
“Our notions about the model of a socialist 
society,” he writes, “are well known. So far 
as we are concerned, it is a model of a class- 
less society in which the ethical postulates 
of social justice and freedom may be re- 
alised.”* 

At first glance one gets the impression that 
the aim of the socialist movement has been 
formulated quite clearly and definitely. The 
Communists, too, want a classless society, a 
society of social justice. But let us not rush 
into conclusions. What Czernetz means by 
classless society and social justice must be 
closely scrutinised. It turns out that the real- 
isation of the “old notions and demands” about 
complete social equality is highly problematic. 

What then is our fundamental difference 
with Czernetz? Why should the social-reformist 
model of socialism be rejected? To put it in a 
nutshell, because it does not go beyond the 
framework of state-monopoly capitalism. The 
“socialist model of society”, to quote Czernetz, 


* Die Zukunft, No. 3, 1972, p. 3. 
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provides for distinctions between social groups, 
distinctions which spring from what he calls 
a mixed economic order. 

The first specific of the “socialist model of 
society” is the “mixed economy”, which com- 
bines small and medium ownership with na- 
tionalised branches of the national economy. 
Further, this nationalisation or, as Czernetz 
calls it, socialisation is not really socialist: the 
theorists of modern social-reformism are against 
the abolition of private ownership of the means 
of production. What they actually advocate are 
state-capitalist forms of socialised means of 
production. 

“Planning and selective management in the 
decisive spheres of investment must become the 
second key element of the socialist model of 
society. However, democratic socialism does not 
require the creation of a centrally managed 
economy but counterposes the market with all 
its practical possibilities for correction to cent- 
ral planning”.* This is a conception of “market 
socialism”, in which measures in the sphere of 
programming and selective management of the 
economy by the modern bourgeois state, mea- 
sures that do not deliver. mankind from its in- 
herent contradictions, recessions in economic 
activity, inflation, unemployment and so forth, 
are passed for elements of socialism. At the 
same time, they categorically reject actual 


* Ibid., p. 4. 
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planned and centralised economic management 
founded on socialist public ownership of the 
means of production. 

We now come to the last specific of this 
“socialist model of society”; according to 
Czernetz, it is “democracy”, the usual bourgeois 
democracy whose principles, he suggests, should 
be applied to economics under the guise of 
“industrial democracy”. He says nothing of the 
fact that no genuine democracy is possible 
under the domination of private-ownership 
social relations, just as he says nothing of the 
need for ensuring the leading role of the work- 
ing class and its political party in a socialist 
society. Although he says that all the possibili- 
ties of individuals and groups for exploiting 
other individuals and groups must be abolished, 
and although he advocates the creation of a 
classless society, this is totally incompatible with 
the basic specifics of the “model” of society 
which he suggests calling socialist. 

It should be noted that Czernetz’s theorising 
regarding “models of socialism” is not free of 
anti-Soviet attacks. Like all the Right and 
“Left” opportunists, he denies the socialist 
character of the social system in the USSR and 
declares that the social structure of “Soviet 
communism” does not conform to the “model 
of democratic socialism”. The latter part of 
his statement is, of course, true. Indeed, the 
“model of democratic socialism” is a general- 
ised characterisic of some features and specifics 
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of present-day state-monopoly capitalism, 
camouflaged with florid verbiage about “social- 
ism’, “democracy”, “humanism”, “justice” 
and so on. As regards the developed socialist 
society in the Soviet Union, it is built in 

accordance with the principles of scientific 
socialism and not in accordance with the dubi- 
ous recipes of the makers of models of 
“democratic socialism”. 

The bourgeois apologetic nature of the 
theories offered by Czernetz is quite eloquently 
demonstrated by Czernetz himself. In another 
article he declares himself to be in complete 
solidarity with the futurological ideas of Daniel 
Bell and Zbigniew Brzezinski about a “post- 
industrial” or “technetronic” society, which is, 
allegedly, the only possible alternative for 
mankind’s development in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.* 

The ideologists of social-reformism have 
always been very receptive of all novelties in 
bourgeois sociology. They share the reactionary 
illusions of technological determinism and 
technocratism about the automatic “modernisa- 
tion” of the bourgeois system under the impact 
of scientific and technological progress. Tradi- 
tional Right-opportunist evolutionism and re- 
formism today come forward in the fashion- 
able apparel of futurological and technocratic 
theories. 


* Die Zukunft, No. 1-2, 1972, p. 14 
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Technological determinism or abstract in- 
dustrialism has various aspects. In one case 
bourgeois sociology and social philosophy give a 
high evaluation of scientific and technological 
progress and speak of it as a kind fairy leading 
mankind to a cybernetic paradise. In another it 
is portrayed as a wicked demon threatening to 
enslave or even destroy mankind. By the 
objective role played by them, both the optimis- 
tic and pessimistic varieties of technological fe- 
tishism are an apologia of capitalism: both re- 
present science and technology as an absolute- 
ly independent, autonomous force deciding 
mankind’s destiny. 

In Right-wing Socialist literature both these 
variants receive high prominence, with anti- 
podal assessments of the role played by science 
and technology peacefully coexisting in the 
pages of one and the same book or journal. For 
instance, Hans Reithofer believes that the 
“situation in the highly developed countries is 
characterised by the growth of the role of 
techno-economic structures, which leads to the 
suppression of extra-economic requirements” 
and generates uneasy tensions and conflicts.* 

He points, above all, to “natural tensions”: 
industrialisation menaces the natural condi- 
tions and health of man. Then there is “tension 
in the sphere of power”: the individual finds 
himself helpless in face of the “anonymous 


apparatus of the mass society”. Lastly, there 


* Die Zukunft, No. 5, 1972, p. 8. 
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is tension in spiritual life, which, he writes, is 
expressed in “the decay of man’s ability for 
fundamental thinking, for play and the inner 
joys of life.”* Such is the abstract and, to be 
plain, inadequate picture that this Right-wing 
Socialist ideologist gives of some contradictions 
of the modern epoch. 

The recipe offered by him for easing 
“tensions” is in keeping with the spirit of 
reformism and liberalism, and on the method- 
ological level it emanates from the metaphysical 
theory of equilibrium. Reithofer advocates not 
only the preservation of equilibrium of nature 
but also a “dynamic equilibrium” in the sphere 
of power, which must be achieved as a result 
of an “all-embracing democratic reform” anda 
“dynamic equilibrium” in the spiritual sphere 
through an “all-embracing reform” of culture 
and education. He advocates “equilibrium in 
the economic sphere” by technology’s adapta- 
tion to man, and not vice versa. He urges 
equilibrium not only between the “traditional 
groups” of wage workers and employers, but 
also in the groups themselves. He calls these 
postulates a “policy of the equilibrium of all 
society” and believes it will create the first-ever 
real prerequisites of freedom. To leave no 
doubt, he concludes: “In this sense Social- 
Democracy is in our day consummated liber- 
alism.””** 

* Thid. 

** Thid. 
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Reithofer’s arguments are a typical expres- 
sion of social-reformism’s general political 
conception: reform instead of revolution; 
“social partnership” in its different forms (for 
instance, “participation”, ‘co-ordinated in- 
terests”) instead of the class struggle. 

The attitude of the Communists to reforms 
is fundamentally different. They are far from 
accepting the sectarian negation of the impor- 
tance of the struggle of the working class for 
improving its condition under capitalism. But 
they do not confuse reforms with the revolu- 
tionary restructuring of bourgeois society. For 
them a reform is an instrument of the class 
struggle and not the result of “social partner- 
ship”. The reality of reforms, Lenin said, 
depends on the perseverance and strength of 
the class struggle, on the class independence of 
the proletariat. 

Lenin’s precepts are used as guidelines by 
the communist parties of the capitalist countries 
who have drawn up comprehensive programmes 
of socio-economic demands and far-reach- 
ing structural changes that go beyond the limits 
of usual reforms and are of great significance 
for satisfying the vital requirements of the 
working class and for the further struggle for 
socialism. While putting forward a democratic 
alternative to the omnipotence of monopoly 
capital, the Communists support, in particular, 
the demands of the trade unions for workers’ 
participation in the management of factories, 
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for the democratisation of the system of edu- 
cation and so on. 

The same set of reforms usually found in the 
programmes and demands of the Right-wing 
Socialists remain within the framework of the 
bourgeois system and do not shake monopoly 
rule. 

It is characteristic that these reforms are 
usually given an ethico-humanistic hue. The 
theorists of social-reformism have lately spoken 
much about the “quality of life’ as a prime 
slogan of Social-Democratic policy. To quote 
an SDPG leader, Wilhelm Droscher, the 
“quality of life” is not an “empty formula or 
a current word”. It cannot be reduced to a 
simple growth of the social product, to material 
well-being. Economic growth is only a condi- 
tion of the “quality of life”, which covers such 
demands as an “improvement of the opportuni- 
ties in life”, an “improvement of the opportuni- 
ties for education”, an “improvement of medi- 
care”, an “improvement of the technical and 
social infrastructure” and so forth.* 

The leaders of present-day social-reformism 
maintain that the “quality of life” includes, 
first, a policy of “realistic reforms” (that, need- 
less to say, do not affect capitalism’s economic 
and political foundations), and, second, recogni- 
tion of the dignity and value of each person. 
Consequently, the abstract formula “quality of 


* Die Neue Gesellschaft, No. 8, 1973, p. 201. 
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life” proves to be no more than a variation of 
the old theme of “ethical socialism”. 

Having renounced traditional Social-Demo- 
cratic demands and having lost many of the 
essential features of “classical” reformism, 
modern Right-wing Social-Democracy is under- 
scoring the humanism motif as the central point 
of the ideology of ‘democratic socialism”. 

The following is one of the innumerable 
pronouncements on this score: “Democratic 
socialism is today seen as the expression of a 
social order that is able to promote the free 
development of the individual.... All the 
efforts of Social-Democracy are focussed on 
concrete man and not an abstract scheme, as 
is the case under communism, or the unbridled 
private economy prejudicial to the quality of 
life, as is the case under bourgeois democracy 
with a conservative majority”.* The Austrian 
Right-wing Socialist Rupert Hartl says that the 
task of the Social-Democracy is not a violent 
revolutionary transformation of society (this 
would contravene the principles of humanism 
and democracy), but the winning over of the 
majority of the people to its side in the course 
of peaceful democratic evolution. ‘“Social- 
Democracy opposes Trotsky’s idea of a perma- 
nent revolution with the permanent process of 
democratisation’.** The recasting of the con- 


* Die Zukunft, No. 5, 1972, p. 18. 
** Thid. 


sciousness of citizens, Hart] declares, is the 
principal means of the permanent process of 
democratisation. His article has the title: 
“Grave-digger or Saviour of Capitalism?” 
Answering the question raised by himself, he 
writes: “The Social-Democrats are thus becom- 
ing neither the grave-diggers nor the saviours 
of capitalism but the pioneers of a new, finer, 
just and humane order of life under conditions 
of social democracy as the only alternative to 
both capitalism and communism.’* This 
typically Right-wing Social-Democratic false 
idea of a “third way” thus receives ethico- 
humanistic “substantiation”. 

In an article entitled “The Humane Way of 
Socialism”, in which he formulates the “great 
aim” of Social-Democracy, the Austrian Social- 
Democrat Fred Sinowatz writes that “this is a 
qualitative improvement of life, meaning the 
surmounting of self-alienation which arises on 
account of a one-sided economic orientation, 
consumer fetishism, authoritarian pressure, a 
false idea about success, uniformity and manip- 
ulation”.** It is to be noted that the question of 
the alienation and self-alienation of the individ- 
ual receives considerable attention in the ideo- 
logy of modern social-reformism. It is declared 
that one of the prime tasks of the socialist move- 
ment is to fight for an end to the alienation of 


* Thid. 
** Tbid., p. 5. 
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the individual. However, the theorists of Right- 
wing Social-Democracy give nothing even 
remotely smacking of a scientific, materialist 
interpretation of the social processes which 
Marx expressed with the aid of the concept of 
alienation. Whereas with Marx alienation is 
indivisible from private ownership and is 
chiefly characteristic of capitalism, the Right- 
wing Socialists see it as an everlasting, anthro- 
pological quality of man engendered by any- 
thing save the exploiting character of the bour- 
geois system. The concept of alienation loses 
its concrete historical boundaries and real 
content, while the struggle against it is turned 
into a fight against windmills. It is not ac- 
cidental that Sinowatz has had to admit that 
the task of “qualitatively improving life” urged 
by him is a “utopia of our day’, but that on 
the road to this utopian goal it was vital to do 
something concrete to “humanise life”. 
Generally speaking, some Right-wing social- 
ist leaders have in recent years been bluntly 
stating that the aims of the socialist movement 
are utopian, representing simple reference 
points for building the “trunk road” in politics. 
Bernstein’s old slogan that “the end is noth- 
ing, movement is everything” has thus been 
reworded into “the end is a utopia, movement 
is everything”; in other words, the aim of 
Social-Democracy lies in movement towards an 
unrealisable goal. According to Right-wing 
theorists, moral-ethical principles and norms 
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constitute the sole orientation points in this 
endless movement. Willi Eichler, one of the 
architects of the SDPG’s Godesberg Pro- 
gramme, has stated that the “ethical norms ly- 
ing in the precepts of freedom and justice” are 
the only compass for orientation in history.* 
The Godesberg Programme, he says, sets out 
ethical norms in their unity and interrelation, 
giving the socialist movement its ideological 
compass. In the view of the Austrian Socialist 
Heinz Fischer, the end goal of “democratic so- 
cialism” is ‘neither economic nor social, nor is 
it socio-political (in which spheres there can be 
no end goals); it is ethical”.** 

Socialism is thus turned into a set of abstrac- 
tions and allegedly non-class ethical aims, 
postulates and values, while the prime aim of 
Social-Democracy is reduced to educating all 
members of society in a spirit of “ethical 
socialism”, to “humanising” the social relations 
and institutions of capitalism. 

As Right-wing Social-Democracy degenerated 
ideologically and politically, turning away 
from Marxism and the traditional Social- 
Democratic demands, the torrent of ethico- 
humanistic verbiage steadily increased. It may 
be said without exaggeration that “ethical 
socialism” is today the ideological foundation 
of social-reformism. But this does not mean 


* Die Neue Gesellschaft, No. 2, 1970, p. 246. 
** Die Zukunft, No. 9-10, 1970, p. 26. 
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that it is a theoretically elaborated and more 
or less consummate conception. Quite the 
contrary. It exists chiefly in the shape of poli- 
tical slogans and vague calls for justice and 
humanism. 

The theoretical platform of “ethical social- 
ism”, which is common to the parties of the 
Socialist International, has its own specifics and 
shades in different countries, depending on 
their historical and philosophical traditions. 
For instance, in propounding the ideas of 
“ethical socialism” the French and Belgian 
socialists draw mainly from the works of Jean- 
Leon Jaurés and Leon Blum, who were 
strongly influenced by neo-Kantianism. The 
neo-Kantian traditions are even more strongly 
pronounced in the views of the West German 
and Austrian Socialists. 

From neo-Kantianism the theorists of social- 
reformism borrowed its @ priori, purely formal 
understanding of ethical principles and postu- 
lates, Kant’s “practical imperative” that man is 
not the means but the aim, and some other 
propositions. However, the neo-Kantian founda- 
tion of “ethical socialism” has been greatly 
eroded and augmented with more fashionable 
philosophical conceptions borrowed mainly 
from existentialism, neo-Freudianism and 
bourgeois axiology. A growing influence on the 
ethical views of the Right-wing Socialists is 
exercised by religious conceptions of morals and 
by the religious world-outlook as a whole. 
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Writing of the ideological sources of the 
exponents of “democratic socialism”, Peter 
Christian Ludz notes that “since 1959 top 
leaders of the SDPG have tried to base them- 
selves on the system of abstractions of neo-Kan- 
tian ethical socialism that have predominated in 
the SDPG for a long time. Moreover, they 
wanted to weld the various conceptions and 
postulates of (Christian) humanism, critical 
rationalism and existentialism into an integral 
theory standing close to reality. It was only 
a theory of this kind that could equally be a 
political and a social theory of everyday life, 
a theory that could cover all of man’s present- 
day problems.”* He acknowledges that such 
an all-embracing theory has not yet been 
evolved, that there are only some primary ele- 
ments. The incompleteness of the “ethical so- 
cialism” conception is thus admitted; we shall 
only note its eclectic character. 

But the main thing, of course, consists not in 
the incompleteness of “ethical socialism” or in 
the other logical qualities that it lacks. It lies 
in its ideological content and socio-political 
orientation. There can be no two opinions on 
this score. “Ethical socialism” is an abstract, 
bourgeois-liberal conception that has nothing 
in common with genuine socialism except 
terminology. The humanistic fervour of this 
conception is likewise extremely questionable. 


* Die Neue Gesellschaft, No. 5, 1972, pp. 861-62. 
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‘Ethical socialism” claims that it is applicable 
to practice. In any case, the Right-wing Social- 
ists talk a lot about the application of humanis- 
tic principles in diverse spheres of social life. 
They seek to portray as the practical embodi- 
ment of the “ethical point of view’, as a 
manifestation of ‘economic humanism’, those 
social gains which the working people of the 
capitalist countries won by a hard class struggle 
and not as a result of abstract moralising and 
ethical preaching. 

While admitting that they regard bourgeois 
democracy not as an arena of the class struggie 
but as the aim of socialist effort and a “value 
in itself”, the Right-wing Socialists discourse at 
length about the need for converting this still 
largely formal democracy into a “social” and 
“legal” democracy. This is empty verbiage for 
there is no social content in these abstractions. 

But there is plenty of talk about applying the 
ethical point of view in education, upbringing 
and culture. This, according to the Right-wing 
Socialists, is almost the main field for humani- 
sing activity, the principal key for the solution 
of all social problems. Let us hear what Fred 
Sinowatz says about this. Socialist policy aims 
to give all children equal opportunities in 
education. This is the purport of the SPA’s 
1969 school programme. However, Sinowatz 
admits, there are many obstacles: financial 
difficulties, force of tradition and “spiritual 
resistance”. Nonetheless, “we are on our way”. 
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New social strata are moving to higher levels of 
education. This is that gradual and, at the same 
time, “dialectical” progress when quantity 
evolves into quality. But, declares Sinowatz, 
this is a “humanised” dialectic that does not 
involve upheavals and catastrophes. “Wide 
education means also that there are more 
chances for surmounting man’s self-aliena- 
tion; it can open the road to the self-discovery 
and self-protection of the individual.... The 
greater the success of pragmatic efforts to 
give effect to the pressing school reform and 
the more opportunities will all people have for 
receiving an education, the greater will be the 
possibilities for putting an end to the out- 
worn social structure and the more prospects 
will there be for a qualitative improvement of 
hifter’* 

In order to change the “quality of life”, 
Sinowatz continues, there must be a new cultur- 
al policy, not in the sense of creating a “social- 
ist” or “working-class culture” but merely in 
the sense of a more rational use of leisure 
time. The implementation of educational and 
cultural policy is the “beacon on the road to 
man’s emancipation”. 

We are by no means inclined to underrate 
the significance of the educational reforms 
being enforced in some bourgeois countries. 
Democratic reforms of public education 


* Die Zukunft, No. 5, 1972, pp. 5-6. 
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naturally harmonise with the vital interests of 
the working people. But one must clearly see 
the real boundaries of these reforms, the 
boundaries determined by the objective laws 
of the capitalist mode of production. The 
working people are offered only that minimum 
of education and culture needed by them as the 
cardinal element of bourgeois society's 
productive forces. Scientific and technological 
progress is leading to a rise of that minimum. 
Hence the objective need for modernising the 
system of education, a need that is felt every- 
where in the industrialised monopoly capitalist 
countries. However, the education system contin- 
ues to bear a class character, and class privileges 
remain, particularly in the sphere of higher 
education. In Austria, for instance, the children 
of workers and peasants comprised only 10 per 
cent of the total student body in the 1969/70 
academic year.” It is, therefore, hardly possible 
to believe that the educational reforms are in- 
spired by “humanistic values” and “ethical 
ideals”. 

Regarding the content of the political and 
moral upbringing that the Right-wing Social- 
ists are putting into practice, one imevitably 
comes to the conclusion that they are hindering 
the growth of the workers’ class-consciousness, 
that they are obstructing the fusion of scientific 
socialism with the working-class movement. 


* Die Zukunft, No. 5, 1971, pp. 18-19. 
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There is yet another insoluble antinomy 
encountered by the conception of “ethical 
socialism”. The social-reformists themselves 
say that all their hopes are pinned on the 
socialist education of man. They strive to 
cultivate in him a sense of justice, compassion, 
love for the neighbour and so on. However, 
today they subscribe entirely to the conceptions, 
drawn from reactionary bourgeois philosophy 
and religion, which declare that human nature 
is depraved, that egotism is congenital and 
indestructible, that man’s inner world is 
irrational, and so on. They argue that human 
nature is the same everywhere and that these 
qualities are therefore implicit not only in the 
people being educated but also in the educators 
themselves. For that reason they have no special 
illusions about the possibility of realising the 
“humanistic values” proclaimed by them, and 
in outbursts of frankness say that for every 
person charity begins at home and that the 
“eternal old Adam” with all his vices triumphs 
everywhere. 

Peter Reuschenbach, whom we have already 
mentioned, asserts: “The Marxist belief that 
all people can think in a similarly lofty and 
selfless way if their economic condition is equal 
and if none of them has ownership of the 
means of production comes into conflict with 
the diversity of human instincts and historical 
experience.”* He reduces the “diversity of 

* Uorwarts, April 12, 1973, p. 22. 
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human instincts’ and “human nature” to 
egotism, ambition, the aspiration to win eco- 
nomic and political power. With this “argu- 
ment” he says that the classless communist so- 
ciety is a sheer utopia. 

It is not difficult to see that Reuschenbach 
deliberately simplifies, coarsens and caricatures 
the Marxist teaching on society and man. The 
Marxists have never said that the abolition of 
private ownership of the means of production 
automatically leads to an immediate change 
in the consciousness of people, that it im- 
mediately erases survivals of proprietary 
psychology and morals. Needless to say, the 
notion that socialism and communism are a 
society where all people have a “one-dimen- 
sional” inner world and similar capabilities, 
inclinations and tasks is totally inconsonant 
with reality. 

We know from historical experience that the 
education of the new man of socialist society 
is a long, complex and difficult process laden 
with struggle, contradictions and even dramatic 
collisions. The colossal efforts made by the 
Communist Party in this area have yielded 
results of historic significance—the first-ever 
new man of the socialist type with a scientific 
world-outlook and features of the new, com- 
munist morality and psychology has been 
moulded in the USSR. 

Practice has fully borne out the fundamental 
Marxist thesis that man can only be humanised 
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in the process of humanising social relations, 
i.e, as a result of society’s revolutionary 
reorganisation on the principles of scientific 
socialism. Without the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism all the talk about ethicising and 
humanising social relations remains wishful 
thinking, an incorrigible utopia or social 
demagoguery. 

As we have already noted, purely verbal 
humanism has no positive value. Socio-histori- 
cal practice has been and remains the criterion 
of the reality of humanism. Only those theories 
and ideas are genuinely humanistic that are 
aimed at a progressive solution of the pressing 
problems of the day. Real socialist humanism 
is aimed at the revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism and the building of socialism and 
communism. 

If with these criteria one considers “ethical 
socialism” and social-reformism, one will 
arrive at one and the same conclusion, namely, 
that far from helping, these conceptions only 
obstruct the fulfilment of the urgent, truly 
humanistic tasks of our day. In speaking of 
the pseudo-humanism of “ethical socialism” 
we on no account question the sincerity of the 
humanistic feelings of rank-and-file Social- 
Democrats, their striving for social justice, 
peace, democracy and genuinely human rela- 
tions in all spheres of social life. The actions 
that are being launched by the Social-Demo- 
cratic-led governments of some European 
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countries to establish lasting peace and security 
in Europe must be evaluated on their merits. 
It should be borne in mind that Social- 
Democracy is far from homogeneous. In it 
there also are Left Socialists, whose policy and 
ideology require a special analysis. At the 
1969 International Meeting of Communist and 
Workers’ Parties it was recorded: “A differen- 
tiation is taking place in the ranks of Social- 
Democracy, and this is also reflected in the 
leadership. Some of the leaders come out in 
defence of monopoly capital and imperialism. 
Others are more inclined to reckon with the 
demands of the working masses in the eco- 
nomic and social fields, and in the question of 
the struggle for peace and progress.”* 

Since then this tendency towards differentia- 
tion has grown more pronounced. A positive 
assessment is merited, in particular, by the 
realistic policy of consolidating peace and 
security in Europe pursued by the Social- 
Democracy in the FRG. The tendency towards 
joint action and co-operation between Com- 
munists and Social-Democrats is increasingly 
forcing its way in some countries. 

However, all these positive changes in the 
policy of contemporary Social-Democracy (the 
departure of some of its contingents from anti- 
communism and anti-Sovietism, the recogni- 


* International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ 
Parties, Moscow 1969, Prague, 1969, p. 24. 
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tion of peaceful coexistence of states with 
different social systems, and actions in favour 
of detente and the strengthening of peace) 
spring by no means from the ideas of “ethical 
socialism” or other Right-opportunist concep- 
tions propounded by social-reformism. Quite 
the contrary. 

The high priests of social-reformism are 
irreconcilably at variance with practice, with 
the basic, vital interests of the working people. 
This backs up our conclusion that “ethical 
socialism”, a typically opportunist conception 
that seeks to give modern capitalism a pseudo- 
humanistic veneer, is untenable in theory and 
barren in practice. 


4. THE TRUE FACE 
OF “SOCIALISM WITH A HUMAN FACE” 


The social-reformist conception of “ethical 
socialism” has strongly influenced the views 
of the Right revisionists, who with similar zeal 
pose as the true champions of humanistic and 
democratic socialism, of “socialism with a 
human face”. 

In any case, they use the terms “humanistic” 
and “democratic” in combination with the 
word “socialism” as frequently as the social- 
reformists. These two schools have one and 
the same Right-opportunist, social-reformist 
platform that is hostile to revolutionary 
Marxism. However, one must not close one’s 
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eyes to certain tactical distinctions and specifics 
in the interpretation of common opportunist 
propositions by the Right-wing Social-Demo- 
crats and the Right revisionists. The former are 
openly opposed to Marxism, which they have 
officially repudiated, while the latter pas- 
sionately argue that theirs is the true and 
authentic interpretation of Marxism, and they 
are only exponents of its creative spirit. Many 
of the Right-wing Social-Democratic leaders 
and theorists have proved themselves to be 
anti-communists, implacable adversaries of 
united action by Social-Democrats and Com- 
munists. The Right revisionists tried to 
undermine the communist parties from within. 
Acting for a time in these parties, they pose as 
champions of communist partisanship. The 
Right-wing Socialists turn socialism into an 
abstract and unrealisable ethic ideal, while the 
revisionists endeavour to shatter and erode the 
foundations of real socialism and_ thereby 
reverse the wheel of history. The counter- 
revolutionary substance of these attempts was 
seen most strikingly during the events in 
Czechoslovakia in 1968-1969. In noting the 
collapse of the anti-socialist conspiracy in 
Czechoslovakia, Leonid Brezhnev said: ‘‘This 
was a long-premeditated, demagogy-screened 
attempt of the remnants of the former exploit- 
ing classes in alliance with the Right-wing 
opportunists and with the support of world 
imperialism to destroy the foundations of the 
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socialist system in Czechoslovakia, isolate her 
from the fraternal countries and thereby 
strike a heavy blow at the positions of social- 
ism in Europe. But the staunchness of the 
Marxist-Leninist core of the Czechoslovak 
Communist Party and the determined action 
by the Czechs and Slovaks devoted to the cause 
of socialism and by allied countries loyal to 
the principles of socialist internationalism 
frustrated the dangerous plans of enemies 
aimed against the common interests of social- 
ism and, in the long run, against peace in the 
European continent.”* 

The anti-socialist and revisionist elements 
who tried to draw Czechoslovakia away from 
the socialist path were portrayed by the bour- 
geois and Right-wing Socialist press as heroes, 
as fighters for “socialism with a human face”, 
as “true Communists” who were resurrecting 
the “humanistic traditions of Marxism”. 

This press said nothing, of course, of the 
political, moral and, in some cases, physical 
terror against devoted Communists by the 
proponents of “socialism with a human face”. 

The hopes of the anti-socialist elements in 
Czechoslovakia and their foreign imperialist 
abettors were not destined to come true. But 
one of the lessons of the Czechoslovak events 
is that it is dangerous to underestimate the 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, Arti- 
cles and Speeches, Moscow, 1972, pp. 289-90. 
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possibility of bourgeois and Right-opportunist 
ideas and conceptions penetrating the socialist 
countries. Some segments of the population can 
still come under the corrupting influence of 
these ideas, especially if a sustained, system- 
atic struggle is not waged against them. 

Right opportunism’s political defeat in 
Czechoslovakia does not, of course, remove the 
task of unmasking revisionist theories. The 
concept of “humane socialism” found followers 
not only in Czechoslovakia. Essentially speak- 
ing, here we have to do with a fairly broad 
international revisionist trend in ideology 
which has appropriated some _ impressive 
names: “humane Marxism”, “philosophy of 
man”, “philosophy of practice” and “authentic 
Marxism”, to mention a few. But behind all 
these names there is one and the same revision- 
ist conception stemming from definite philo- 
sophical premises. 

The Right revisionists reject dialectical and 
historical materialism as an allegedly false, 
“scientistic” form of Marxist philosophy. By 
“scientism” they mean an overestimation of 
the role of science and the fetishisation of 
scientific knowledge. They contend that in 
principle no scientific philosophy is possible 
because it leads to dogmatism and schema- 
tism, “neglects man” and is inconsistent with 
humanism. 

In their imagination true or authentic 
Marxism is not a scientific theory, a method of 
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cognition and a method for the revolutionary 
remaking of reality, but “pure humanism” or 
a philosophical teaching on the liberation of 
abstract man from the vise of alienation. 

They say that the prime philosophical 
problem confronting Marxism is that of 
humanising dialectics. The “humanised dialec- 
tics” of the revisionists is a dialectics without 
the most general laws of the development of 
nature, society and thought, without categories 
as instruments for the cognition of reality. This 
“dialectics” wishes to have nothing in common 
with the Marxist theory of knowledge; it 
rejects objective truth. In short, “humanised 
dialectics” has been turned by the revisionists 
into a variety of sophistry, into a weapon 
against Marxism-Leninism and the socialist 
system from positions of petty-bourgeois 
anarchism and philistine criticism. 

Without going into an analysis of the 
philosophical postulates of the Right revision- 
ists, we shall only note that under the guise of 
“authentic Marxism” they propound subjec- 
tive idealistic conceptions borrowed mainly 
from existentialism and neo-Freudianism. 

Typical in this respect is their attempt to 
draw a dividing line between humanism and 
science. Science and the scientific method in 
philosophy, they say, is inimical to Marxist 
humanism. There is hardly any necessity to 
show in detail how artificial and unnatural 
this contention is. In fact, as the highest and 
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most effective form of humanism, socialist 
humanism is organically linked with science, 
above all with the Marxist-Leninist science of 
social development, with philosophical Marx- 
ism as a whole, i.e, with dialectical and his- 
torical materialism. 

“Authentic Marxism” seeks to resolve all 
philosophical problems from the standpoint of 
man. Man is the central problem and the basic 
question of all, including Marxist, philosophies, 
the Right revisionists assert. We have already 
seen the importance that is attached to the 
problem of man by Marxism-Leninism. It is 
not over the place of the problem of man in 
Marxist philosophy that we argue with the 
revisionists. The main thing is how and from 
what philosophical and class positions all these 
problems are resolved in Marxism-Leninism 
and in the ideology of Right revisionism. 

The facts are that while the Right revisionists 
publicly proclaim the problem of man, his 
value, freedom, dignity and so forth, they 
resolve this problem in the spirit of reactionary 
bourgeois philosophy and sociology, using it— 
and this is, of course, the main thing—for anti- 
Soviet and generally anti-socialist insinuations. 

Take, for example, the question of the 
freedom of man. This really cardinal question 
has been resolved with the utmost lucidness 
by Marxism not only in theory but also in 
practice. Nevertheless, the Right-wing Social- 
ists hurl torrents of slander at the socialist 
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system, which embodies the Marxist ideas of 
the liberation of the working people from 
exploitation and from political, national and 
all other oppression. If we take the socio-polit- 
ical, class aspect of this question, the “humane” 
Marxists prefer formal bourgeois democracy, 
freedom of exploitation and private enterprise. 

As regards this question’s philosophical 
aspect, the revisionists resolve it in the spirit 
of existentialism and other teachings saturated 
with irrationalism and pessimism. 

In their view freedom boils down mainly to 
freedom of spirit, to freedom of choice and 
decision, to pure consciousness undetermined 
by anything, absolute and unbounded. 

Recognition of historical determinism, i.e., 
the causal conditionality of the facts of social 
life, recognition of the law-governed character 
of social life—all this, in their view, rules out 
the freedom of man and does not permit the 
existence of humanism and ethics. These old 
prejudices of idealism and metaphysics have 
been exposed long ago by Marxism, which 
proved that true freedom consists in cognition 
of necessity, in the ability to use the objective 
laws of society and nature to promote progress, 
to foster the welfare of working mankind. 

In the footsteps of the existentialists, some 
revisionists proclaim the striving for death as 
the highest freedom, call the freedom of death 
the highest manifestation of the inimitable 
“selfness” and originality of the individual. 
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As they see it, almost the principal task of 
Marxist philosophy is to remind man that death 
is inevitable, to prepare him for his entry into 
the “border state” in which on the borderline 
of being and non-being he is illumined with 
the consciousness of true freedom and the true 
meaning of life. 

This morbid attraction to the question of 
death, this attempt to make it the chief object 
of philosophical study is evidence of the 
profound crisis of bourgeois ideology, of the 
fact that as a class the bourgeoisie have no 
historical future. In the cult of suffering, in 
the laudation of death, in all the total pessi- 
mism implicit in existentialism one cannot 
fail to see a large dose of moral nihilism and 
cynicism, without which no ideology of any ex- 
ploiting class doomed to vanish from the stage 
of history can manage. It goes without saying 
that the existentialist “philosophy of death” 
has nothing in common with humanism 
generally, particularly with socialist human- 
ism. In social content it is a product of the 
ideological disintegration of the bourgeois 
system of values. This is not at all surprising. 
What is surprising is that this product is given 
out for the true Marxism of our epoch. 

The philosophical anthropologism and an- 
thropocentrism propounded by the Right revi- 
sionists are an idealistic and metaphysical 
teaching that is incompatible with the scien- 
tific, dialectico-materialist understanding of the 
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essence of man formulated in Marx’s sixth 
thesis on Feuerbach. It is not accidental that 
the revisionist pseudo-philosophers either dis- 
tort or frankly dismiss this brilliant thesis of 
the founder of scientific communism, offering 
instead an idealistic and vulgar-biological 
interpretation of the essence of man. 

For instance, I. Cvekl disputes Marx’s defini- 
tion of the essence of man as being the sum of 
all social relations. “The essence of man,” 
Cvekl contends, “cannot be reduced to social 
relations or to what man has mastered as a 
result of education. Some of the inclinations 
acquired through life in society in the course 
of generations evidently take firm hold as 
hereditary, but development in society repre- 
sents development of a definite biological 
character under special conditions.’* 

Proceeding from an abstract understanding 
of purely biological “man generally”, who is, 
allegedly, not dependent on the objective laws 
of historical development and social conditions, 
Cvekl solemnly proclaims: “The essence of 
man has, consequently, many dimensions, but 
none of them is of a character that can help to 
exhaust this essence or at least express its real- 
ly decisive feature.”** 

Cvekl combines idealistic anthropologism 
and biologisation with relativism and agnosti- 


* T. Cvekl, Filosofia a soucasnost, Prague, 1969, 
pp. 125-26. 
** Ibid., p. 151. 
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cism. Since the essence of man is inexhaustible 
it is, he says, unknowable. Not only the essence 
of man is inexhaustible; any phenomenon, any 
particular thing, for instance, the atom or even 
the electron is inexhaustible for cognition. 
However, from a sum of relative truths we 
gradually form an absolute truth, achieve an 
objective true cognition of a thing. From an 
essence of the first order human knowledge 
moves to an essence of the second order, and 
so on. 

At every historical stage of cognition, if it 
is true cognition, man receives knowledge 
about the essence of a thing. It is also true that 
essence is not one-dimensional in the same way 
as in his essence man is not one-dimensio- 
nal either. The conception of man’s one-dimen- 
sional nature came to philosophy not from Marx- 
ism but from quite different sources: from 
Marxology, which falsifies Marxism, from the 
teachings of Herbert Marcuse and other petty- 
bourgeois ideologists. From the standpoint 
of true Marxism that has not been subjected 
to revisionist falsification and vulgar-primiti- 
ve sociologisation nothing is more complex 
and multi-dimensional than man_ taken in 
the dialectical unity of his essence and ex- 
istence. 

Man’s essence cannot be exhausted with 
the aid of one dimension, but the cardinal 
feature of his essence must be expressed. 
Marxism gave the key to the solution of 
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this problem. If the essence of man consists of 
the sum of all social relations, the decisive and 
primary relations must be sought in the 
structure or ensemble of these social relations. 
Marxism proved incontrovertibly that these 
are material, chiefly economic relations. This 
does not mean that man is a purely economic 
being, homo oeconomicus. An intricate in- 
termingling of political, ideological relations 
arises on the economic basis, and all are 
accumulated by the individual to one extent or 
another. 

Further, Marxism requires a concrete-histor- 
ical approach to an analysis of all social 
relations; it insists on taking into account the 
fact that in a class society these relations 
inevitably bear a class character. We shall not 
get to the bottom of the essence of man if we 
abstract ourselves from his affiliation to a 
certain class or social group. The notion about 
the general human, supra-class essence of the 
man of the modern epoch, the epoch character- 
ised as unprecedented for the scale and depth 
of the struggle between the two different 
systems, is a harmful utopia. 

Historical experience, including the expe- 
rience of recent years, shows us that by its 
objective class role any revisionism, including 
the revisionism that takes refuge behind noble 
words about humanism and humanity, is an 
exponent of the policy and ideology of im- 
perialism, that it coalesces with anti-Sovietism 
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and anti-communism, i.e., with the most dia- 
bolic, reactionary, anti-humane, sinister forces 
of the times. Here, too, there can be no illu- 
sions and no reticence. 

This is demonstrated, in particular, by the 
evolution of the ideological and political views 
of Roger Garaudy, Leszek Kolakowski and 
other renegades. For instance, in the course of 
several years’ work at universities in some 
capitalist countries, the revisionist philosopher 
Kolakowski, who left the Polish People’s 
Republic, became a sworn adversary of Marx- 
ism, a deadly anti-communist and Marxolo- 
gist. 

There was a time when he screened his 
attacks on revolutionary Marxism with appeals 
for “non-dogmatic”, “non-institutional” and 
“creative” Marxism. Today, to earn his 
professorial salary, he wages an open war 
against Marxism-Leninism. The five “new 
essays’ collected in his book The Revolutionary 
Spirit unequivocally show that we have to do 
with an undisguised enemy of socialism and 
Marxism. 

Kolakowski repeats the current banality of 
the anti-communists to the effect that Marxism 
is a kind of pseudo-religion, a form of eschatol- 
ogy and chiliasm (the utopian belief in the 
Final Judgement and the thousand-year reign 
of the righteous). “The theory of saving the 
world, or the revolutionary doctrine of Marx,” 
Kolakowski harangues, “is an imitation of the 
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dichotomous scheme that is characteristic for 
the religious teaching of salvation.’* 

In his opinion, the history of the Second 
International is evidence that the spirit of 
reformism expresses the actual interests and 
requirements of the working class, an example 
of which are the social-reformism of Bernstein 
and the views of the Russian Economists. 
“Revolutionary eschatology’, as Kolakowski 
calls true Marxism, allegedly expressed the 
interests not of the working class but of 
individual groups of intellectuals seeking to 
merge Marxism with the working-class move- 
ment. “Revolutionary eschatology,” he writes, 
influences the lumpen proletariat, the “superflu- 
ous people”, and also declassed soldier masses, 
who are likewise isolated from material 
production. 

“The conflict between the eschatological, 
Messianic spirit of Marxism and _ reformist 
socialism continues to this day,”** Kolakowski 
declares, plainly showing which side has his 
sympathy. Indeed, the conflict between revolu- 
tionary Marxism and bourgeois ideology not 
only continues but has become more acute. 
What are Kolakowski’s grounds for qualifying 
Marxism as a utopian, Messianic religious faith 
that does not express the true interests of the 


* L. Kolakowski, Der revolutiondre Geist, Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Cologne, Mainz, 1972, pp. 11-12. 
** Tbid., p. 15. 


working class? He has no grounds whatever, 
except the malice of a renegade and an anti- 
communist. 

One does not have to prove the untenability 
of these stereotypes; the slander on which they 
are founded can be seen with the naked eye. 
The facts cannot be ignored. Marxism-Lenin- 
ism has become the ideological compass, basic 
philosophy and action guide of hundreds of 
millions of people. Its ideals are being trans- 
lated into reality in the community of social- 
ist countries, in the developed socialist society 
built in the Soviet Union. In order to belittle 
the historic triumph of Marxism, and somehow 
to explain its tremendous force of attraction, 
its enemies have recourse to slander. The anti- 
communists have fabricated and are widely 
publicising a rickety “analogy” between reli- 
gion and Marxism, depicting the latter as a 
kind of religious (to be more exact, pseudo- 
religious) faith capable of capturing the imag- 
ination and attract huge masses of people 
despite its utopianism. 

But the fact is that in Marxism there is not 
a grain of utopianism. Its strength lies in its 
ability not only to express the vital interests of 
the working class and all other working people, 
but also to give them a scientific theory of 
struggle against capitalism, a theory of build- 
ing socialism and communism. The root of 
any utopia, including religious utopia, is in 
the’ weakness, passiveness and lack of inde- 
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pendence of the masses. “Utopia, or day- 
dreaming,” Lenin wrote, “is a product of this 
lack of independence, this weakness. Day- 
dreaming is the lot of the weak.’* Utopianism 
of any kind is profoundly alien to Marxism, 
which is a strictly scientific teaching. Marx- 
ism-Leninism is strong because it is true. 

Unlike Kolakowski, Garaudy still calls 
himself a Marxist. But this is a purely nominal 
distinction. In words, Garaudy opposes distor- 
tions of Marxism, poses as a champion of 
“living Marxism” and lectures others on how 
to understand “genuine Marxism”. But this 
does not prevent him from declaring that “the 
essential thing in Marx’s heritage is not 
Marxism but a perspective. The future is 
portrayed by science and art and not by 
catalogues, or decalogues, or dialectical catego- 
ries, which are a dogmatic and_ positivist 
perversion of that heritage”.** 

The “Marxist” Garaudy in effect repudiates 
the theory and method of Marxism. As seen 
by him, Marxism includes “prophetical” and 
utopian elements, the moral values of Christi- 
anity and the thought of Mao Tse-tung. 

While Kolakowski repudiates Marxism on 
the allegation that it is a utopia, Garaudy 
uses the same specious “foundation” in an 
effort to “develop” Marxism. It is not hard 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 18, p. 356. 
** Roger Garaudy, L’alternative, Paris, 1972, p. 147. 
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to see that although their approach is differ- 
ent they have arrived at one and the same 
result. 

Garaudy tried his best to combine Marxism 
with the teaching of Christianity, to find in 
the latter values indispensable for the fighter 
for socialism. In his book The Alternative he 
admits that though he had preached atheism 
for many years, he had in his heart remained 
a Christian. Although he has been unable to 
gloss over the reactionary role played by reli- 
gion in history (justification of exploitation 
and social inequality, protection of private 
property, and so forth), he does not agree 
with Marx that religion is the opiate for the 
people. 

He writes that purified of historical accu- 
mulations Christianity not only possesses lofty 
moral principles but is revolutionary by nature. 
Taken in this context religious faith “is not an 
opiate but a ferment of the transformation of 
the world. Every blow struck at religion is 
a blow at the revolution.”* The real alternative 
to religion, he says, is not “positive atheism” 
because positivism is a world not only without 
God but also without man, but militant and 
creative faith, for which reality consists not 
only of what exists but also of any possible 
forms of the future. 

He writes of Ernst Bloch, the bourgeois 
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philosopher who flirted with Marxism, as of a 
man who discovered the requisite foundation 
of “living Marxism’. This foundation is Bloch’s 
“principle of hope”, his certainty that reality 
is not only what exists but also what “arises 
in the ocean of the possible”. This certainty 
and the “principle of hope” based on it are 
called “metareligion”, which causes Garaudy 
to go into transports of delight. 

It must be borne in mind that by “positive 
atheism” Garaudy means Marxist atheism and 
its philosophical foundation—dialectical mate- 
rialism, thereby groundlessly charging it with 
positivism. Actually, beginning with its founder 
Auguste Comte up to the neo-positivists of our 
day, positivism had never embraced atheistic 
views. On the contrary, it has always tacitly 
or openly recognised the need for religion. But 
this is not the only point. The main thing is 
that Garaudy strives to “fertilise” religion 
with Marxism, construct a new conception of 
God, generally cleanse and brush up religion 
and find in it positive elements allegedly in- 
dispensable to Marxism. 

He makes a passionate appeal to young 
people, writing: “After Marx, Nietzsche and 
Freud, the sole God conceivable and viable to 
them [young people.—Ed.) in an epoch when 
substance is taking shape, when the mass is 
energy and when being is relationship, is the 
creative force underlying all things. God is 
where something new appears in a creation 
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of art, a scientific discovery, love or revolution. 
God is the opposite of entropy.”* 

This “new” definition of God goes beyond, 
of course, the traditional framework of reli- 
gion, but it is not new in principle. It is one 
of the countless attempts to use the latest 
achievements of physics (with a distortion of 
their significance) to substantiate fideism. 

But Garaudy, the revisionist in Christ, can- 
not renounce traditional religion, either. He 
also cherishes St. Paul and John the Baptist 
and tries to depict them as “Marxists”. 

He believes that religion has enriched man- 
kind with such humanistic values as must be 
accepted and inherited by Marxism. Had 
Marxism not appreciated the importance of 
Christian values, he writes, some essential 
features of the human image would have been 
veiled. What are the “values” and “features of 
the human image” that take shape in the religi- 
ous consciousness and which are essential to 
Marxism? They are, first and foremost, reli- 
gious faith which, Garaudy says, is akin to 
faith in the triumph of communism; the striv- 
ing for self-improvement and cleansing of moral 
vices and shortcomings; man’s projection into 
the future, human life as a “project of the 
future”. On the basis of these precarious ana- 
logies, Garaudy maintains that there is a close 
affinity between the historical programmes of 
Christianity and communism. He declares 

* Tbid., p. 44. 
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that the desire to achieve the burgeoning 
of man, of every person on Earth, does 
not necessarily involve a negation of the 
heavens. 

Like many religious reformers and Christian 
Socialists, Garaudy suggests cleansing religion 
of “dogmatic interpretation”, of elements such 
as the Original] Sin and the justification of class 
rule, and including in their stead the concept of 
alienation. This cleansing of religion, Garaudy 
believes, will not conflict with the progress of 
scientific knowledge; on the other hand, it will 
fertilise Marxism with the ideas of humanism. 

He is not at all troubled by the fact that this 
“fertilisation” would undermine the materialist 
foundations of Marxism. His reasoning bears a 
striking resemblance to the arguments of the 
Russian God-builders, who were witheringly 
criticised by Lenin. Writing to Maxim Gorky, 
who had at the time come under the influence of 
God-building ideas, Lenin noted that these 
ideas were a repetition of “the hocus-pocus of 
the priests: you eliminate from the idea of God 
everything about it that is historical and drawn 
from real life (filth, prejudices, sanctified igno- 
rance and degradation, on the one hand, serf- 
dom and monarchy, on the other), and instead 
of the reality of history and life there is subst- 
itutedin the idea of God a gentle petty-bourge- 
ois phrase”.* But by virtue of the inexorable 


*'V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 35, p. 127. 
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logic of the class struggle this “petty-bourgeois 
phrase” proves to be more dangerous and _ react- 
ionary than customary, traditional religion be- 
cause a cleansed, subtle religion is much harder 
to unmask. 

Any modernised and “improved” religion is 
founded on the idea of God, which, to use 
Lenin’s words, “always put to sleep and blunted 
the ‘social feelings’, replacing the living by the 
dead, being always the idea of slavery (the 
worst, hopeless slavery). Never has the idea of 
God ‘linked the individual with society’: it has 
always tied the oppressed classes hand and foot 
with faith in the divinity of the oppressors.”* 
Lenin made it plain that “any, even the most 
refined and best-intentioned defence or justifi- 
cation of the idea of God is a justification of 
reaction”.** 

Far from having become obsolete, these words 
of Lenin apply in their entirety to our times, to 
our epoch of an unprecedented aggravation of 
the ideological struggle. Any attempt to “syn- 
thesise” religion with Marxism weakens the 
positions of the socialist ideology and strength- 
ens the positions of the ideology of the bour- 
geoisie. 

Regarding the “humanistic values” that are 
allegedly intrinsic in religion and essential to 


* Ibid., p. 129. 
** Ibid., p. 128. 


the working class, the principal argument lies 
in the long history of religion itself. This 
history demonstrates that religion and the 
Church have done nothing towards mankind’s 
moral progress. They sanctified class and na- 
tional oppression, devastating wars and the 
bloody suppression of the revolutionary actions 
of slaves, peasants and workers, of all 
“heretics”. 

Religion cannot serve as the “moral founda- 
tion” of Marxism. August Bebel quite rightly 
noted that the “good seed” in Christianity, or 
the simple norms of human morality (thou 
shalt not kill, thou shalt not steal, and so 
forth) is the seed not of Christianity but of 
mankind itself. What belongs to Christianity 
proper (preaching of meekness, patience and 
forgiveness, the promise of reward in the other 
life, and so on) is hostile to man and impedes 
the liberation struggle of the proletariat. For 
that reason, Bebel wrote, Christianity (as any 
other religion) and socialism are as incompa- 
tible as fire and water.* 

Lenin called Marx’s pronouncement that 
religion is the opiate for the people one of the 
cornerstones of the  dialectico-materialist 
world: outlook. This proposition cannot become 
obsolete so long as religion and religious 
institutions exist. 


* August Bebel, Christentum und Sozialismus, 1924, 
Leipzig, p. 16. 
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Religious humanism has been and remains 
a false humanism, an ideology that humiliates 
and spiritually disarms man in his struggle for 
real, terrestrial happiness. 

Some champions of religion with claims to 
philosophy speak of a “theocentrical humans 
ism”, which proclaims God as the centre of the 
individual’s world and the basis of his moral 
life. This, they maintain, is the only kind of 
humanism that can resolve problems such as 
the meaning and purpose of life, death and 
immortality, moral responsibility and the free- 
dom of man. They allege that atheistic human- 
ism is a “tragedy of humanism”, arguing that 
it deprives man of true moral values and cor- 
rect bearings in life. 

Resting on the achievements of science and 
socio-historical practice, Marxist atheism proved 
the theoretical untenability of “theocentric 
humanism”, its moral-psychological and philo- 
sophical hollowness. This is the kind of 
“humanism” that deprives man of his human 
core and dignity, substituting real vital values 
with a set of mythological postulates and 
moral illusions that divert people from the 
revolutionary reshaping of the world on the 
basis of the principles of scientific humanism. 

The humanistic views and progressive activ- 
ities of religious people do not necessarily 
spring from their world outlook. Moreover, 
these views and actions are manifested in spite 
of “theocentric humanism”, although the sub- 
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jective understanding of the motivation for 
progressive actions may create the illusion that 
there is a link between religion and humanism. 

Sectarian narrowness is alien to the Com- 
munists. They are prepared to co-operate with 
religious people in the struggle for peace, 
democracy and socialism. The disputes about 
God should not prevent the working people 
from resolving urgent terrestrial problems. 

Garaudy finds “moral values of socialism” 
not only in religion but also in the thought of 
Mao Tse-tung. His book The Alternative is a 
panegyric of Maoism and the “cultural revolu- 
tion” in China. He advocates a “new project” 
of human civilisation, for which is needed a 
“new pedagogics” resting, in particular, on the 
Maoist theories. 

It is well known that Peking propaganda 
has labelled any humanism as being bourgeois 
ideology incompatible with the thought of 
Mao Tse-tung; it attacked the efforts to improve 
the material well-being of the people of social- 
ist society as a manifestation of “bourgeois 
economism”’. 

While earlier he still found “embryos of 
socialism” in the Soviet social system, in his 
latest works, particularly in The Alternative, 
he does not find even these “embryos”, uncon- 
ditionally declaring that there is no socialism 
in the USSR. He writes that “the struggle of 
the workers against the bourgeoisie led in the 
USSR not to the victory of the workers but to 
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monopoly techno-bureaucratic rule”.* He 
speaks of alienation allegedly concentrated in 
the Soviet socialist state and the leading role 
of the Communist Party. 

In order to substantiate “socialism with a 
human face” philosophically, the Right revi- 
sionists talk endlessly about the alienation and 
self-alienation of the individual. This has 
become an obsession of many bourgeois philos- 
ophers and the revisionists influenced by them; 
the latter regard alienation as the basic law of 
all human history. Alienation in a slanted 
interpretation is the mainstay and pivot of 
all the philosophical constructions of present- 
day Right revisionism and is widely used 
in the bourgeois-reformist _ falsification 
of Marx’s early works, particularly his 
Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844, 

Under the pen of the revisionists Marx is 
being turned into a bourgeois liberal, a reform- 
ist, a proponent of abstract morals. 

We have already shown in detail what 
Marx understood by alienation and the role 
this concept has played in the history of Marx- 
ism. Marx linked it with private ownership 
and with the capitalist division of labour. He 
believed that the revolutionary abolition of 
private ownership would lead to the abolition 
of all kinds and forms of alienation. For Marx 
alienation was thus a_ concrete-historical 


* Roger Garaudy, op. cit., p. 80. 
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category reflecting the social relations inherent 
in the bourgeois system. 

In contradistinction, the Right revisionists 
follow the bourgeois ideologists in declaring 
that alienation is an ineradicable attribute of 
human society, a universal anthropological prop- 
erty of man, which, like the Original Sin of 
the Christian religion, burdens the existence of 
every individual whatever the epoch he lives 
in and to whatever social group or class he 
belongs. 

The revisionists claim that socialist society, 
too, is no exception in this respect. More, they 
declare that socialism in its present shape 
intensifies the alienation of the individual, 
sacrificing him to the collective and society. On 
these grounds they regard. alienation as the 
“central problem of socialism” and urge its 
“humanisation”. Socialism itself, they argue, 
inevitably engenders the most diverse mani- 
festations of alienation: man’s helplessness in 
face of the forces of nature, in face of the 
might of technology, in face of swiftly develop- 
ing industrialisation and society’s urbanisa- 
tion. 

However, the revisionists’ ideas about al- 
ienation are directed not so much against 
science and technology as against socialism. 
They are unanimous in saying that alienation 
is generated chiefly by the economic and po- 
litical foundations of socialism. 

Repeating the fabrications of the anti-com- 
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munists and Sovietologists, they assert that 
public socialist ownership of the means of 
production is a variety of state capitalism and 
alienates the worker from the means of produc- 
tion and the products of his labour. As an 
alternative to state (public) socialist ownership 
they suggest group ownership, which they 
believe is more consonant with the ideals of 
“humane socialism”. 

For example, in Czechoslovakia the Right 
revisionists demanded the abandonment of 
centralised planning and suggested the frag- 
mentation of public ownership, reducing it to 
the level of group ownership and ultimately 
subordinating it to the capitalist monopolies. 
Such was the substance of “market socialism”, 
whose most zealous champion Ota Sik aspired 
to undermine socialism’s economic founda- 
tions, revive capitalist relations in the national 
economy and turn Czechoslovakia into an 
adjunct of the system of imperialism. It was 
no accident that the demand for the separation 
of the economy from the state and the reinstitu- 
tion of private enterprise was a major element 
of the “Czechoslovak model of socialism”. In 
the document “Lessons of the Crisis Develop- 
ment in the Communist Party of Czechoslovakia 
and in Society After the 13th Congress of the 
CPC”, adopted at a plenary meeting of the 
CPC Central Committee, it is stated that “the 
conversion of the socialist economy into 
a system depriving the working class and all 
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the working people not only of all revolu- 
tionary achievements but also of fundamental 
political and economic guarantees was gradual- 
ly prepared and put into effect by stages in 
theory and in practice. The Rights counted on 
the gradual deterioration of the economic 
situation precipitating spontaneous dissatisfac- 
tion among the Czechoslovak working people 
which they would then use against the socialist 
power.”* 

The makers of the Czechoslovak model of 
“market socialism” failed to carry out their 
design for reasons beyond their control. But it 
required a considerable effort to stabilise 
Czechoslovakia’s economy and ensure its 
further steady development. Today, led by the 
Communist Party, the Czechoslovak people are 
confidently advancing along the socialist road 
and have achieved further noteworthy suc- 
cesses in all spheres of their economy and cul- 
ture, and in their society’s political develop- 
ment in keeping with the principles of Marx- 
ism-Leninism. 

Public state ownership is a vital element of 
socialism’s economic foundation. Within its 
framework the producers organised on a 
national scale are united with the means of 


* Lessons of the Crisis Development in the Com- 
munist Party of Czechoslovakia and in Society After 
the 13th Congress of the CPC, Moscow, 1971, pp. 40-41 
(Russian translation). 
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production, and it best of al facilitates the 
fusion of scientific and technological progress 
with the advantages of socialism. Lastly, state 
ownership is the economic foundation of the 
political unity of the working class and all 
other working people. 

Under socialism public ownership takes the 
shape of ownership by the people, by the state 
(within whose framework every enterprise 
enjoys definite economic autonomy), and of 
ownership by co-operatives, or by individual 
collectives. Public property is the backbone of 
socialism’s economic basis. All talk of the state 
capitalist nature of this property has no ground 
whatsoever. The workers at socialist enterprises 
are not only the direct participants in social 
production but also the actual, equal masters 
of the entire national wealth. All of them are 
equally free of exploitation and they work on 
the basis of relations of comradely mutual 
assistance and co-operation. Actual, real 
humanism is thus part and parcel of the eco- 
nomic basis of socialist society. 

The revisionists allege that in socialist 
society the chief manifestations of alienation 
include the socialist state, the leading role of 
the Communist Party and the prevalence of 
Marxist-Leninist ideology. They say that in 
order to free the individual and “humanise” 
socialism these forms of “alienation” must be 
combated—such, in substance, is the counter- 
revolutionary political programme of the Right 
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revisionists who act behind a screen of hu- 
manism. 

They deliberately close their eyes to the fact 
that the humanism of the socialist state’s poli- 
cies lies precisely in the circumstance that it is 
in the hands of the working class led by the 
Communist Party, that it is the principal 
instrument for the building of socialism and 
communism, the most just and humane system 
in the world. 

Experience of more than half a century has 
eloquently proved that without the leading 
role of the Communist Party and the state of 
the dictatorship of the working class, which at 
a certain phase becomes a people’s socialist 
state, socialism cannot arise, triumph and 
function normally. 

A developed socialist society has been estab- 
lished in the Soviet Union and the building of 
such a society is progressing successfully in 
some other socialist countries. But when the 
Right revisionists look at the majestic edifice of 
socialism they only see individual blemishes, 
scratches and imperfections. They tub-thump 
on this score, hysterically shouting that this is 
not a socialist edifice at all, that it would 
be best not to build it or if it is to be built 
then their models should be used. But to 
build socialism in accordance with revisionist 
recipes would be tantamount to erecting a 
building without a foundation and without a 
plan. To “humanise” socialism in accordance 
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with the revisionist designs would mean 
reducing the edifice of socialism to a pile of 
ruins. 

The working people building socialism and 
communism under the leadership of the Com- 
munists see imperfections better than anybody 
else and strive to rectify them. Nobody is more 
interested than they are in constructive crit- 
icism and self-criticism, without which no 
real progress can be made. But they reject the 
malicious criticism of the Right-revisionist 
pseudo-humanists, a criticism conducted from 
the positions of petty-bourgeois anarchism and 
nihilism and aimed at casting slurs on all the 
great achievements of the labour and will of 
millions of builders of the new life. 

Socialism develops in accordance with its own 
laws, moves along its complex, difficult but 
great road to the most humane and just goal 
ever known to mankind. And like a great ship 
it shakes off the turbid froth of revisionism. 

At the 24th Congress of the CPSU Leonid 
Brezhnev said: “Bourgeois ideologists and 
revisionists raise a hypocritical hue and cry, 
alleging that we have no democracy. They offer 
us all sorts of ‘advice’ on how to ‘improve’ and 
‘democratise’ socialism. But their concern is not 
for socialism, of course. They would like us to 
return to bourgeois practices and, therefore, try 
to force bourgeois democracy on us, a democ- 
racy for exploiters, alien to the interests of the 
people. 
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“A vain, useless venture. Soviet people have 
their own democracy, a socialist democracy, 
with their own principles and traditions for 
developing it.”* 

Socialist democracy assures the active partici- 
pation of huge numbers of people in the admin- 
istration of the country, in the management of 
all social affairs; it assures the growth of the 
people’s political consciousness and initiative. 
The gradual enlargement of the social base of 
the socialist state is a law of the new society's 
development. For instance, the state of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat naturally evolves 
into a people’s socialist state, or the political 
organisation of the entire nation with the lead- 
ing role played by the working class headed by 
its vanguard, the Communist Party. 

The Leninist principle of democratic central- 
ism underlies the organisation and administra- 
tion of all spheres of life in a socialist society. 
This principle dialectically combines the inte- 
gral centralised and planned management of the 
economy and guidance of social progress and 
cultural advancement with the promotion of 
local initiatives, with a diversity of forms, 
methods and means of moving to the common 
goal. These were the principles that guided 
Lenin when he condemned parochialism, the 
obscuring of national, state interests; he was 
against bureaucratic centralism, against “confus- 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Following Lenin’s Course, p. 416. 
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ing democratic centralism with bureaucracy 
and routinism’’.* 

The Leninist principles and methods of state 
construction are being successfully applied and 
developed by the CPSU and all the fraternal 
parties faithful to the creative spirit of Leninism. 

The assertion that the socialist state is alien- 
ated from the interests, requirements and aspira- 
tions of the people is either a piece of stupidity 
or a deliberate slander. 

It is similarly wrong and absurd to see mani- 
festations of alienation in the leading role of 
the Communist Party. Enjoying the support and 
trust of the working class and all other work- 
ing people, expressing their basic, vital interests, 
armed with Marxist-Leninist theory and crea- 
tively applying it in practice, the Communist 
Party is not only the political leader and mili- 
tant headquarters of the revolutionary move- 
ment but also the living soul of the working 
class, of the people. Such is the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, which leads the 
Soviet people along the Leninist road of build- 
ing communism. It is aware of its immense 
historical responsibility and duty to the Soviet 
people and to the international communist 
movement. 

Communism’s ideological opponents, includ- 
ing the proponents of “socialism with a human 
face”, continuously look for “arguments” to 


* V.I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 27, pp. 207, 208. 
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disparage the heroic road traversed by the 
Soviet people under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party. They eagerly refer to the days of 
the Stalin personality cult. They interpret it 
without discernment, realising and magnifying 
its consequences, and try to persuade people 
that it represents an inevitable expression of 
the very essence of the “Soviet model of social- 
ism”. Much has been done in this ignoble 
exercise by Roger Garaudy and Ernst Fischer, 
although even here they lack originality, bor- 
rowing all the propositions of their “analysis” 
from the anti-communist concoctions of the 
Sovietologists. 

The personality cult was not an imperative 
derivative of the nature of the socialist system 
and did not deform it. “The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union strongly condemned the 
personality cult, which led to abuses of power 
and violations of socialist democracy and revo- 
lutionary legality. It also condemned subjec- 
tivism, which ignores the laws of social develop- 
ment and the opinion of collective bodies, 
substituting voluntarist decisions for scientific 
guidance. Strict observance of the Leninist 
norms of Party and state life, development of 
criticism and self-criticism, consistent observ- 
ance of the principle of collective leadership 
and broad ties with the masses are guarantees 
against these phenomena. The Party rejects all 
and any attempts to direct criticism of the 
personality cult and subjectivism against the 
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interests of the people and socialism, attempts 
aimed at smearing the history of socialist 
construction, discrediting revolutionary gains 
and revising the principles of Marxism-Le- 
ninism.”* 

The Communist Party has, particularly in 
recent years, done much to restore and promote 
the Leninist norms of Party life, the Leninist 
principles of scientific direction of all areas of 
Party, state, economic, cultural and ideological 
activity. The surmounting of the personality 
cult and the total eradication of its consequences 
have had a beneficial effect on the political and 
ideological situation in the Soviet Union. 

The Communist Party’s strength lies in its 
unity with the people, in its fidelity to the 
principles of Marxism-Leninism, in its devotion 
to the interests of the working class and other 
working people. 
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The theory and practice of humanism are 
thus the subject of sharp ideological debates, 
of different and sometimes antipodal interpreta- 
tions. In this respect, the concept of humanism 
was as “lucky” as the concept of “freedom” 
and “democracy”. 

Despite the specifics and distinctions in their 
arguments, all the variants of bourgeois and 


* On the Centenary of the Birth of U. I. Lenin, 
Moscow, 1970, p. 26. 
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petty-bourgeois theories considered by us and 
the theories of Right-opportunist pseudo-hu- 
manism, have points in common. All are 
founded on two main premises. First, on the 
recognition that private-ownership social rela- 
tions are right, normal and “humane”, which is 
in fact an apologia of capitalism; and second, 
total negation of the humanistic essence of 
existing socialism, and attacks on Marxist-Le- 
ninist ideology and socialist humanism. 

But real humanism neither is nor can be 
hostile to socialism and filled with the poison of 
anti-communism. False anti-communist “human- 
ism” is opposed by the epoch’s genuinely 
scientific and entirely consistent humanism 
based on the theory of Marxism-Leninism and 
embodied in socialist reality. 

It would be a mistake to discard the human- 
istic aspirations linked with the democratic, 
anti-monopoly struggle of the masses of the 
capitalist countries solely on the grounds that 
these aspirations and the theoretical notions 
and ideological views connected with them are 
far from a scientific, Marxist-Leninist under- 
standing of humanism. This democratic hu- 
manism is the natural ally of socialist human- 
ism, whose principles guide the Communists in 
their struggle for peace, democracy and so- 
cialism. 

Socio-historical practice is the criterion of 
the genuineness of humanistic conceptions and 
ideas. Only those ideas merit the name human- 
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istic that facilitate the progressive solution of 
pressing problems of the times, prevent the 
outbreak of a thermonuclear war, help to 
establish lasting peace, and foster the struggle 
against imperialist aggression and neocolonial- 
ism, against reactionary, tyrannical regimes, 
against the offensive of the monopolies on the 
vital rights of the working people. The highest 
expression of our epoch’s humanism is the 
struggle for peace, the revolutionary overthrow 
of capitalism, and the building of socialism 
and communism. 


Chapter Three 


CAPITALISM VERSUS MAN 


Practice is the sole criterion of the authentic- 
ity of human knowledge, the “great debunker 
of deceit and self-delusion’’,* to use the words 
of Nikolai Chernyshevsky. It is useless to argue 
about humanism from the standpoint of pure 
theory and ideological constructs, without look- 
ing into reality, without looking for answers 
from real life. The great ideological debate of 
our epoch, the debate over humanism, can only 
be settled when we analyse dispassionately and 
comprehensively the actual condition of work- 
ing individuals under capitalism and socialism. 

We have already noted that many bourgeois 
ideologists lean over backwards to prove that 
capitalism is humane. Most of them bluntly 
declare that capitalism has receded into history 
and has been replaced by an “industrial 
society”, in which the economic and social 
demands of the proletariat are met. The pro- 
letariat as such, they say, no longer exists: it 
has become a “middle class”, or a “middle 
stratum”. They characterise “industrial society” 
as a system of “economic humanism”, and claim 


* N. G. Chernyshevsky, Collected Works, Vol. Ii, 
pp. 102-03 (in Russian). 


that the Marxist teaching on capitalism has been 
refuted. They try to make capital out of the 
fact that in the industrialised states the working 
class has as a result of a hard struggle somewhat 
improved its material condition compared with 
the pre-war years. Moreover, the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory on the accumulation of capital is 
simplified and caricatured as a teaching of the 
automatic and uninterrupted impoverishment of 
the working class. This is not novel—some- 
thing of the kind was asserted by Eduard Bern- 
stein in his day. 

In unmasking Bernstein’s distortion of Marx’s 
actual views, Lenin wrote: “He (Marx—Ed.]} 
spoke of the growth of poverty, degradation, 
etc., indicating at the same time the counteract- 
ing tendency and the real social forces that 
alone could give rise to this tendency. Marx’s 
words on the growth of poverty are fully 
justified by reality: first, we actually see that 
capitalism has a tendency to engender and 
increase poverty, which acquires tremendous 
proportions when the above-mentioned coun- 
teracting tendency is absent. Secondly, pover- 
ty grows, not in the physical but in the so- 
cial sense, i.e., in the sense of the disparity be- 
tween the increasing level of consumption by 
the bourgeoisie and consumption by society as 
a whole, and the level of the living stand- 
ards of the working people.’* 


* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 4, p. 201. 
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The law of the impoverishment of the 
proletariat is, consequently, a tendency-law that 
pushes its way through other counteracting 
tendencies, coming forward in various modifica- 
tions, depending on the concrete historical 
conditions. 

A counteracting tendency is, above all, the 
struggle of the working class against poverty, 
for an improvement of its economic and social 
condition. This unremitting, persevering strug- 
gle waged on a steadily mounting scale is an 
objective law of capitalist development and 
it manifests itself with particular force 
today. 

Further, Lenin brought to light the tendency- 
law of the increasing requirements of the work- 
ing class and the growth of social consumption 
in proportion to the development of production: 
“the more rapid the growth of wealth, the 
fuller the development of the productive forces 
of labour and its socialisation, and the better 
the position of the worker, or as much better as 
it can be under the present system of social 
economy’’.* 

Labour power is the only commodity pos- 
sessed by the proletarian; but it is not fossilised 
and immutable; it develops, becomes compli- 
cated and more active and skilled depending 
on the growth and complication of capitalist 
production. The value of this commodity, which 


* Tbid., Vol. 2, p. 148. 
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includes the expenses on the satisfaction of the 
new historically conditioned requirements of 
the worker and his family, grows correspond- 
ingly. Lenin noted that the “law of increasing 
requirements has manifested itself with full 
force in the history of Europe—compare, for 
example, the French proletariat of the end of 
the eighteenth and of the end of the nineteenth 
century, or the British worker of the 1840s and 
of today’’.* 

This law, needless to say, continues to 
operate. The requirements, say, of the Ameri- 
can worker today differ substantially from those 
of the same worker at the beginning of the 
present century. These requirements are objec- 
tively due to the requirements of production, 
the scientific and technological revolution and 
cultural and spiritual factors deriving from 
the economic and social development of capi- 
talist society. 

Under the impact of the tenacious class 
struggle the work week in the industrialised 
capitalist states is today between 41 and 47 
hours, whereas in the mid-19th century it was 
between 70 and 90 hours, and at the beginning 
of the 20th century it lasted between 60 and 70 
hours.** But there has been a simultaneous 
drastic growth of the intensity of labour, while 


* Tbid., Vol. 1, p. 106. 
** Strugele of the Classes and the Modern World, 
Moscow, 1970, p. 36 (in Russian). 
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the outlay of nervous and intellectual energy 
has risen to such an extent that at the present 
rate and complexity of the process of labour the 
worker would not endure a 10-12 hour work- 
day. This is testimony of the increased exploita- 
tion of the working class. 

While in 1910 the surplus value received 
per American worker amounted to 614 dollars, 
in 1929 it rose to 1,108 dollars and in 1968 to 
5,138 dollars. In the USA the total surplus 
value increased from 5,500 million dollars in 
1910 to 36,400 million dollars in 1929 and to 
342,000 million dollars in 1968.* 

Having created this staggering increase in 
wealth the working class has become rela- 
tively poorer: its share of the national income 
tends to diminish systematically. According to 
the computations made at the Institute of the 
International Working-Class Movement of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences, if the share of 
the average worker in the USA in 1949, in 
France in 1953-54 and in the FRG in 1951 
is taken as 100, it will be found that in 15 
years it fell to 96.2 per cent in the USA, to 
91.1 per cent in France and to 94.9 per cent 
in the FRG.** 

The disparity between the satisfaction of 
the requirements of the bourgeoisie and the 
whole of society and the satisfaction of the 


* Ibid., p. 39. 
** Ibid, p. 41. 
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requirements of the working class is growing. 
Workers’ wages regularly lag behind the actual 
value of labour power, this being a key factor of 
the relative impoverishment of the proletariat. 
The spiralling cost of living and_ inflation 
frequently nullify wage rises and the partial 
concessions in working conditions and social 
insurance which the bourgeoisie are compelled 
to make under pressure from the working-class 
movement, and also on account of their fear of 
revolution and under the influence of the 
achievements of the socialist countries. 

The most severe economic recession since the 
crisis of the early 1930s broke out during the 
first half of the 1970s. Its acuteness found 
expression in a drastic decline of production 
and growth of unemployment, in unparalleled 
inflation. The situation was further aggravated 
by monetary, energy and raw materials crises. 
This was accompanied by a further exacerba- 
tion of bourgeois society’s political and spiritual 
crisis, by the spread of corruption and crime, 
the shattering of elementary moral standards 
and a continued decline of spiritual culture. 
Noting with full grounds that capitalism is a 
society without a future, Leonid Brezhnev said 
at the 25th Congress of the CPSU: “This 
shows that the present crisis is unusual. Now 
everyone can see that one of the main myths 
created by reformists and bourgeois ideologists 
has collapsed—the myth that present-day capi- 
talism is able to avert crises. The instability 
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of capitalism is becoming more and more 
apparent. Promises to make capitalism ‘sound- 
er’ and to create a ‘welfare society’ within 
its framework have obviously failed.”* 

Marx’s conclusion that “in proportion as 
capital accumulates, the lot of the labourer, be 
his payment high or low, must grow worse’** 
holds true today. As capitalism develops, the 
insecurity of the working class is accentuated, 
this being expressed mainly by mass unemploy- 
ment and, consequently, the constant threat of 
unemployment that hangs like the sword of 
Damocles over every working man. Automation 
that brings new trades with it leads to so-called 
technological unemployment, whose victims 
are mainly aged workers for whom it becomes 
ever harder to learn a new trade. Furthermore, 
insecurity springs from racial discrimination, 
from the social inequality of women, from 
high rents, from the class character of edu- 
cation, from the backwardness of social insur- 
ance and from the massive rate of injury in in- 
dustry. 

In the USA injury in industry overtakes more 
than 2,000,000 workers annually; in Japan over 
6,000 workers died from such injuries in 1966. 
A direct outcome of labour intensification is the 
growth of nervous-psychical and cardio-vascu- 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and the Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home 
and Foreign Policy, Moscow, 1976, p. 48. 

** Karl Marx, Capital, Vol. I, Moscow, 1974, p. 604. 
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lar diseases. Statistics indicate that in terms of 
100,000 of the population there were 437 
registered cases of nervous-psychical diseases in 
the USA in 1940; 475 in 1950; 557 in 1960; and 
642 in 1966. In Japan nervous-psychical and 
cardio-vascular diseases were the cause of 13.3 
per cent of the total deaths in 1926 and of 
about 45 per cent in 1965. In France heart 
diseases were the cause of 6.4 per cent of the 
death rate in 1900, 10 per cent in 1963 and 
18.3 per cent in 1966." 

In the direct meaning of the word, poverty 
is the lot of a considerable segment of the 
working class and other working people in the 
most developed and richest capitalist states. 
According to official statistics, in the USA 
nearly 13 per cent of the entire population, 
i.e., approximately 25 million people, are on 
the poverty borderline. These are the people 
who suffer most from exploitation and un- 
employment. Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Mexicans, 
Indians and other non-white American citizens 
are subjected to super-exploitation. 

The Reverend Arthur Simon of a Lutheran 
Church in the USA offers eloquent data in his 
book Breaking Bread With the Hungry. He 
writes that 14 million Americans go to bed 
every night hungry. Disease, mental disorders 


* The Working Class of the Capitalist States and 
the Scientific and Technological Revolution, Prague, 
1969, p. 131 (Russian translation). 
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and even death from starvation are by no means 
rare in the USA. The government’s programme 
of aid to starving people reaches only 18 per 
cent of the poor. An effective solution, he 
reasonably notes, lies not in charity but in 
guaranteed employment and a_ guaranteed 
income.* But this is exactly what capitalism 
cannot guarantee: unemployment is regarded 
as a normal and even useful component of 
the “free economic system”’. 

The USA is the strongest and richest country 
of the capitalist world. Nevertheless, there is 
a striking contrast between the production 
level, the growing wealth of the bourgeoisie 
and the poverty of many millions of people 
in American society. 

Imperialism’s apologists attempt to make 
people believe that the bourgeois state is not 
only the guarantor of “freedom and order” 
but also the embodiment of humaneness and 
social justice. They contend that this state has 
the economic and social resources for profes- 
sing a concern for the welfare of every individ- 
ual. They assert that it strives to ensure full 
employment, fights economic crises, makes sure 
that education is received by all, organises 
social insurance and so forth. While retaining 
its basic class essence, i.e., remaining a dicta- 
torship of the bourgeoisie, the modern bour- 


* Arthur Simon, Breaking Bread with the Hungry, 
Minneapolis, 1971, pp. 13, 14, 20. 
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geois state has acquired considerable economic 
functions and become the largest employer and 
a direct exploiter of the working class. 

The growth of monopoly capital has called 
forth the need for the state’s direct intervention 
in the process of capitalist production. In the 
interests of the financial oligarchy, the bour- 
geois state enforces various measures of regula- 
tion, makes attempts at programming, étatises 
entire branches of the economy, and concentra- 
tes in its own hands a huge portion of the 
surplus value through direct and indirect 
taxation. To a certain extent it performs the 
function of regulating the reproduction of the 
total labour power, determining by legislation 
the length of the work week and leaves, and 
the size of unemployment allowances and 
pensions, and intervenes in the dynamics of 
incomes and prices. 

Precisely on these grounds the bourgeois 
ideologists maintain that the bourgeois state is 
gradually acquiring (or has already acquired) 
the features of a “social” or “legal” state 
expressing the interests of the entire nation 
and functioning on the basis of “justice” and 
“order”. 

An objective scientific analysis of the new 
features and specifics of state-monopoly capital- 
ism at its present stage of development can 
only be made from the positions of Leninism. 
This analysis is given in the documents of the 
international communist movement and in the 
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works of present-day Marxists. “In the face 
of socialism’s successes the imperialist bour- 
geoisie are making every effort to defend 
their interests and preserve their main posi- 
tions. They are manoeuvring in all spheres of 
public life, mobilising all their material 
resources in order to preserve their domination, 
more and more closely uniting the strength of 
the monopolies with the strength of the state, 
and displaying political resourcefulness in 
their attempts to repulse the onslaught of 
socialism.’’* 

Here the monopoly bourgeoisie have recourse 
to two basic methods: first, undisguised violence, 
infringement of rights and freedoms, anti- 
labour legislation; second, bourgeois reformism, 
partial economic and social concessions. All 
these concessions do not, of course, make the 
bourgeois state “social” and “legal” nor do 
they signify that the vague slogans about 
“social” and “production democracy” have 
been translated into life. These attempts have 
been virtually wrung from the bourgeoisie 
under pressure of the struggle of the working 
class, of all working people. It would be 
absurd to deny that the social gains (for 
instance, the state insurance system or legisla- 
tion fixing the length of the work week) are 
of no real value to the working people. But 


* On the Centenary of the Birth of UV. I. Lenin, 
p. 38. 


one cannot fail to see that these social gains 
are truncated, limited and in many cases 
purely formal. 

Take, for instance, the question of social 
insurance. Today there is old age, disability 
and loss-of-breadwinner insurance in 38 capital- 
ist countries, industrial accident insurance in 
74 and unemployment insurance in 20.* If it 
is remembered that prior to the Great October 
Socialist Revolution there was in fact no system 
of state insurance for the working people, these 
figures must be assessed as an unquestionable 
social gain for the people. But, first, social 
insurance exists in far from all capitalist 
countries and, second, it is not really intended to 
satisfy the social requirements of the working 
people. 

The bourgeois state only partially finances 
the social insurance funds; a large portion of 
these funds has to be provided by factory and 
office workers out of their wages. The size of 
these deductions is growing steadily: accord- 
ing to data of the International Labour Orga- 
nisation, these deductions amount to from 
17 to 57 per cent of the total social insurance 
funds.** 


* V. Zagladin, The October Revolution and the In- 
ternational Working Class, Moscow, 1967, p. 27 (in 
Russian). 

** The Working Class of the Capitalist Countries 
and the Scientific and Technological Revolution, Pra- 
gue, 1969, p. 140. 
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In many capitalist countries the working 
people have won the right to receive old age 
pensions. But what is the pension age? In the 
USA, the FRG and Spain it is 65 for men and 
women; in Britain, Austria and Belgium it is 
65 for men and 60 for women; in Canada, 
Sweden and Iceland it is 67 for men and 
women; in Norway it is 70 for men and 
women.* It is to be remembered that on 
account of the intensification of labour many 
people lose their capacity for work long before 
they become eligible for a pension. 

The period during which a disability al- 
lowance is paid is limited. Frequently payment 
is halted long before the worker concerned 
regains his health. Temporary disability al- 
lowances are paid in only four states in the 
USA. Labour injury and occupational disease 
insurance usually exclude agricultural workers, 
workers of small factories and farms, seasonal 
workers and others. Unemployment insurance 
is not all-embracing either. 

By means of legal obstacles and limitations 
the monopoly bourgeoisie annually deny al- 
lowance rights to from 52 to 65 per cent of the 
actual number of unemployed.** As was 
pointed out by Gus Hall, General Secretary 
of the Communist Party of the USA, the 


* Tbid. 
** Nauchniye doklady vysshei shkoly. Ekonomiche- 
skiye nauki, No. 8, 1973, p. 79. 
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burden of the worker’s uncertainty of the 
future is so heavy that it “cannot be gauged 
by any statistics”.* 

Attention is arrested by the class content of 
the bougeois state’s social policy. For instance, 
unemployment allowances are not paid to 
persons discharged for participation in a 
strike or as a result of a lockout, or for politi- 
cal “misdemeanour”. These allowances are 
usually paid for a period of between three and 
six months, for which reason many unemployed 
are denied state assistance for years and 
become paupers and beggars. 

The private-ownership character of the 
system of medical services is likewise sharply 
pronounced. It is not free in almost all the 
capitalist states. For instance, in the USA the 
daily hospital charge was from 70 to 100 dol- 
lars in 1971. It is characteristic that medical 
fees tend to grow much faster than the prices 
of consumer goods and services. Since 1960 in 
the USA they have been rising twice as fast as 
the cost of living, while hospital fees have been 
increasing five times as fast. 

Even the bourgeois press has had to ring the 
alarm over the scandalous situation in the medi- 
cal services, over the fantastically high cost 
of medicare in the USA. Frequently a single 
case of illness is enough to plunge a family 
into a poverty from which it can never 


* Pravda, April 4, 1971. 
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extricate itself. Throughout the capitalist 
world the health services and social insurance 
are a sphere of business with its own lupine 
laws. 


The state, which uses the tax lever, is a 
major instrument of the exploitation of wage 
labour in bourgeois society. Taxes are rising 
inexorably and form a considerable portion 
of the national income of the capitalist coun- 
tries. In the leading capitalist countries the 
government continues to use a large portion of 
the deducted surplus product on the arms 
race, and only an insignificant part goes to 
meet the social requirements of the people. 


The formal character of bourgeois democ- 
racy is seen most strikingly also in the sphere 
of social legislation. The right to work, for 
instance, is recorded in the constitutions of 
many bourgeois states, but this does not prevent 
chronic unemloyment. 


The bourgeoisie uses all its power to oppose 
the realisation of the social rights won by the 
working class. 


The facts refute the bourgeois-reformist 
myth about the humanistic mission of the 
bourgeois state, which allegedly protects the 
interests of the entire nation and impartially 
extends “social services” to all members of 
society without exception. In modern bour- 
geois society social relations are an area of a 
bitter class struggle, while the social rights 
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won by the working people are restricted to 
the framework of the capitalist system, which 
neither gives nor can give social equality or 
social freedom to the exploited masses. 

This can well be understood, for the bour- 
geois state has been and remains a committee 
for the administration of the affairs of the 
bourgeoisie, the organ of their class rule. 
Bourgeois democracy has been and remains a 
democracy for the rich and a dictatorship 
over the working people. 

The talk about “economic humanism” and 
“social justice’, that have allegedly become 
prevalent in “industrial” (i.e., capitalist) 
society has no tangible foundation. Ever 
fewer people believe the propaganda tales 
about the “universal abundance and welfare” 
society that is supposed to have replaced 
capitalism. 

As regards the developing countires, it is, 
by virtue of many reasons, not a matter of 
“abundance” but of saving many millions of 
people from death of starvation and mal- 
nutrition. Instead of diminishing, the disparity 
in the level of per capita consumption be- 
tween industrialised and developing countries 
is growing. According to statistics cited at the 
1974 World Food Conference in Rome, 460 
million people, chiefly in the developing 
countries, suffer from undernourishment.* The 
growing demand for grain and other foods is 

* Pravda, November 24, 1974. 
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not being satisfied. Moreover, the world’s stocks 
of grain have diminished, while grain prices 
have risen. In the pertinent UN report it is 
noted that this is due not only to catastrophic 
natural conditions but also and chiefly to the 
inadequate economic and technical level of 
the developing countries, to their dependence 
on the monopolies. In other words, neocolo- 
nialism and the burden of the colonial past 
are mainly to blame for this tragic situation. 
Other factors have also contributed: inflation, 
the increasing monetary instability and the 
speculations of the monopolies in the world 
markets. 

In their analysis of this problem the bour- 
geois theorists obviously pay tribute to neo- 
Malthusianism, regarding the demographic 
explosion as the chief factor of social develop- 
ment and the main cause of all the contradic- 
tions of our times, of the hunger and poverty of 
the masses. Indeed, following the Second 
World War there has been an extremely 
ranid growth of population, particularly in 
Asian, African and Latin American coun- 
tries. 

This was due to various economic, political 
and cultural factors. The downfall of colonial- 
ism and the political independence won by 
many Asian, African and Latin American 
nations made it possible to improve the medical 
services for the population. The simplest 
disease-prevention measures led to a substan- 
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tial drop of the child death-rate, which in 
these regions had been monstrously high. 
Medical advances and the eradication of many 
epidemic diseases increased the expectancy 
of life to 60-70 years in the industrialised 
states and to 40-50 years in the developing 
countries. 

However, within such a short period the 
developing countries were unable to put an end 
to their age-old backwardness and entirely 
abolish their onerous economic dependence on 
the former colonial powers, on the monopoly- 
capitalist states. The swift population growth 
was not accompanied by a corresponding 
growth of production generally and of the 
output of food in particular. 

Who is to blame for this situation? The 
present-day Malthusians reply: The high fertil- 
ity of the peoples, particularly of the coloured 
peoples. They say that only an “empty cradle”, 
a drastic reduction of the birth-rate, will make 
it possible to do away with want and hunger. 
Most of them suggest modern medicine as the 
means for limiting the birth-rate. The most 
reactionary of the bourgeois sociologists call 
upon the aid of disease and war, give their 
blessings to nuclear and_ bacteriological 
weapons, which, they say, are the only means 
that can bring the number of hungry mouths 
into conformity with mankind’s food resour- 
ces. 

Many bourgeois ideologists link the pros- 
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pects for the struggle against hunger with 
scientific and technological progress, but most 
of them ignore the socio-class conditions under 
which it is achieved. They say nothing of the 
fact that for many countries the struggle 
against hunger is chiefly a struggle for an 
independent economy (in particular, for 
an independent economy (in particular, for 
an agrarian reform), that in the long run 
this is a struggle to abolish outworn relations 
of production and the fetters of neocolonia- 
lism. 

Most of them are silent about the colonial 
pillage to which the peoples of Asia, Africa 
and Latin America had been subjected for 
centuries on end. This is what prevented the 
growth of the productive forces and of science 
and culture in these parts of the world. To 
this day the industrialised capitalist countries 
exploit the peoples of many countries, despite 
the fact that most of them have achieved po- 
litical independence. 

Further, cayitalism’s anti-humane character 
is seen in the system that breeds and cultivates 
bourgeois nationalism, chauvinism and racism. 
Under imperialism the man-hating policy 
and ideology of nationalism and chauvinism 
assume particularly ugly forms and are a 
menace to mankind. The world cannot forget 
the cold-blooded atrocities committed by 
fascism, the shock contingent of imperialism, 
which endeavoured to give effect to mad rac- 
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ist theories. The neofascist and extremist 
organisations that have sprung up in the USA, 
the FRG, Italy and other countries to this day 
seriously threaten peace, democracy and the 
progressive movement. The seeds of racial 
hatred and fascist obscurantism are yielding 
poisonous shoots on the soil of anti-com- 
munism, which is the ideological and political 
banner of imperialism’s most reactionary ele- 
ments. 

Terrorist regimes in some capitalist countries 
are a present-day reality. Acts of terrorism, 
torture and the foul murder of Communists, 
democrats and fighters for national indepen- 
dence are daily occurrences of the political 
life of many countries in that part of the world 
which bourgeois propaganda insists on calling 
“free” and “democratic”. 

The tragedy of the Chilean people was 
further confirmation of the fact that in pur- 
suance of their selfish ends international im- 
perialism and internal reaction cynically dis- 
miss all talk about freedom, democracy and 
humanism and unhesitantly shed rivers of the 
people’s blood. 

“The recent experience of the revolutionary 
movement,” Leonid Brezhnev said at the 25th 
Congress of the CPSU, “provides graphic evi- 
dence that imperialism will stop at nothing, 
discarding all semblance of any kind of democ- 
racy, if a serious threat arises to the domina- 
tion of monopoly capital and its political 
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agents. It is prepared to trample upon the 
sovereignty of states and upon all legality, to 
say nothing of humanism. Slander, duping the 
public, economic blockade, sabotage, bringing 
about hunger and dislocation, bribes and 
threats, terrorism, assassination of political lea- 
ders, and fascist-style pogroms—such is the 
armoury of present-day counterrevolution, 
which always operates in conjunction with 
international imperialist reaction. But all this 
is doomed to failure. The cause of freedom and 
progress is unconquerable.”* 

Domination by the monopolies, by the finan- 
cial oligarchy is the economic mainspring of 
militarism. The astronomical sums used for 
unproductive military purposes are wrested 
from the people in the shape of direct and 
indirect taxes. The point is not only that the 
vital social requirements of the working people 
remain unsatisfied—imperialism’s enormous 
military machine is a significant menace to 
peace. 

Militarism is a sinister force that is used for 
the suppression of the working people at home 
and for attacks on socialism and the national 
liberation movement. After the Second World 
War the imperialists unleashed many local 
wars and armed conflicts. 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and the Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home 
and Foreign Policy, Moscow, 1978, p. 51. 
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Had the balance of strength in the world 
not changed fundamentally in favour of social- 
ism and peace, imperialism’s aggressive circles 
would not have confined themselves to 
local wars and conflicts. The conclusion drawn 
by the CPSU and other fraternal parties that 
another world war can be averted is based on 
a scientific analysis of reality. But the fact that 
it is possible to avert a world war does not 
mean that the nature of imperialism has 
changed, that it has renounced its power po- 
licies and the arms race, although today it has 
to reckon with the altered historical conditions, 
with the new alignment of strength on the 
international scene. 

This circumstance and the consistent and 
vigorous foreign policy of peace pursued by 
the Soviet Union and the other socialist coun- 
tries have predetermined the epoch-making 
changes in the international situation in the 
direction of detente. 

Capitalism’s general crisis is finding its natu- 
ral expression in the crisis of bourgeois ideol- 
ogy and culture, in the dehumanisation of the 
individual’s spiritual world. 

Anti-communism is a key indication of this 
crisis. It is evidence of capitalism’s spiritual 
barrenness and reactionary character. 

When the bourgeoisie were an ascendant 
class they gave the world a galaxy of great thin- 
kers, scientists, artists of the pen and brush and 
composers. Many of them were distinguished 
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by their belief in man, by their optimism and 
enlightenment. These times have passed long 
ago. The ideologists of the monopoly bour- 
geoisie anathematise what the great humanists 
of the dawn of the bourgeois system believed in 
and for what they fought. Imperialism, which 
stands for reaction all along the line, has led 
to the renunciation of spiritual values: progres- 
sive social ideals, bourgeois-democratic de- 
mands for freedom and democracy, humanistic 
ideas and materialistic principles in philosophy, 
realism and the folk spirit of art. 

Take present-day bourgeois art. It is domi- 
nated by formalistic, abstractionist and other 
decadent schools catering to the perverted tastes 
of the “élite”. So-called “mass culture” also 
flourishes—a base, anti-aesthetic and crudely 
naturalistic art designed for the mass consumer. 
This pseudo-art, which is spread by television, 
radio and films, dulls and spiritually cripples 
viewers and listeners, extolling chiefly violence 
and sex. It exercises a particularly strong 
demoralising influence on young people. 
From early childhood they are brought up on 
brutality, scorn for human dignity, and vul- 
garity. 

The progressive American scholar and peace 
fighter Dr. Benjamin Spock writes: “Most 
Americans who consider themselves thinking 
people are disillusioned, I believe, but are not 
conscious of this feeling. They are not disen- 
chanted with the physical aspects of civilisa- 
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tion. They are proud of spaceships and arti- 
ficial heart valves. What they have lost is a 
belief in the dignity of man.” This trend start- 
ed probably early, but it has lately become more 
pronounced. “Novels and plays became 
increasingly cynical. In recent years they 
have gone on to emphasise the crude, animal 
aspects of men and women, as if to say “This is 
what people are really like. The rest is sham’. 
A highly admired recent play consisted 
largely of a husband’s and wife’s contemptuous 
revelations of each other’s repulsive charac- 
teristics. 

“Paintings used to show people who were 
pleasing to look at. Now if human beings are 
painted at all they are ugly and distorted. 
Modern dance uses gestures that in the past 
would have been called awkward or silly. 
Serious music has shifted from consonant to 
dissonant, as if only the harsher sounds are 
meaningful.... I’m only pointing to the com- 
mon denominator of our disbelief in what 
was previously considered admirable in hu- 
man nature. There has been a trend in social 
gatherings to substitute loud joshing and 
playful insults for conversation and_ to 
use crude expressions in place of traditional 
ones,””* 


* Dr. Benjamin Spock, “Decent and Indecent. Our 
Personal and Political Behaviour’, London, 1972, 
pp. 19-20. 
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Without doubt, in bourgeois society today 
there is a democratic, progressive culture, there 
is progressive art which is opposed to the reac- 
tionary art and anti-humane “culture” of 
imperialism. But the latter is predominant, 
having the support not only of the moneybag 
of the rich but also of imperialism’s entire po- 
litical and ideological system. 

“Art” that corrupts and befuddles, that 
arouses base instincts and cruelty not only con- 
forms to the moral level of the imperialist bour- 
geoisie, to its aesthetic ideals, but fulfils a social 
function that suits it. On the one hand, like a 
drug it stultifies the ordinary man, diverting 
him from capitalism’s problems and contra- 
dictions which he would otherwise curse. On 
the other hand, it gives shape to the psychology 
of morally ravaged human robots, potential 
killers and rapists, who would unhesitatingly 
shoot down an unarmed demonstration or drop 
death on peaceful towns and villages. It goes 
without saying that such “cadres” are moulded 
not only by reactionary art, but mainly by mod- 
ern capitalism’s very system of social rela- 
tions. 

Capitalism gives the people no access to true 
art and culture, robbing them materially and 
spiritually. In most cases the working people 
only get that minimum of education and cul- 
ture needed by them as the major element of 
the productive forces. Under the impact of the 
scientific and technological revolution this 
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minimum unquestionably rises step by step, and 
hence the objective néed for modernising the 
education system felt in all the industrialised 
bourgeois states. However, no “cultural revolu- 
tion” or “revolution in education”, so frequent- 
ly mentioned by bourgeois politicians and 
ideologists, is taking place in these states. The 
education system continues to bear aclass char- 
acter, preserving the essential social barriers, 
that close the summits of education and cultu- 
re to the majority of the working people. 
One of these barriers—the high tuition fees at 
institutions of higher learning—can only be 
surmounted by the children of wealthy pe- 
ople. 

But the state of affairs in secondary and even 
elementary education is not anything to write 
home about either. The crisis of the entire sys- 
tem of public education is long-standing and a 
universally accepted fact in many industrial- 
ised capitalist countries. 

Thus, whatever the bourgeois ideologists say, 
practice, including the practice of the pres- 
ent epoch seen in all the diversity of facts and 
law-governed developments, fully bears out the 
Marxist-Leninist conclusion that capitalism is 
doomed by history. It has long ago become a 
reactionary obstacle to social progress, coming 
forward as the enemy of the working individ- 
ual, as a system of oppressing the working 
man socially, politically and spiritually, as a 
factor of his dehumanisation. 
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Capitalism’s inhumanity becomes partic- 
ularly obvious against the background of the 
achievements of the socialist world, of the 
world of social justice and real, practical 
humanism. 


Chapter Four 


SOCIALISM MEANS HUMANISM 


Embodying the Marxist-Leninist ideas of 
humanism, socialism resolves the great human- 
istic tasks such as the liberation of the working 
people from capitalist exploitation, from politi- 
cal oppression and from national enslavement. 
It abolishes want and unemployment, erases 
the age-old distinctions between labour by 
hand and by brain, between town and country, 
and emancipates the female half of the human 
race. It delivers the masses from spiritual tyr- 
anny, giving them access to education and 
opening the road for them to the summits of 
science and culture, to the finest achievements 
of world civilisation. While critically evaluat- 
ing the spiritual values of preceding epochs, 
socialism creates its own culture, lays the foun- 
dation of the future communist civilisation. 
Lastly, it does everything in its power to ex- 
clude wars from the life of society, foster peace- 
ful coexistence of states with different social 
systems and prevent a world thermonuclear 
war. 

The Great October Socialist Revolution, 
which ushered in a new epoch, the building of 
a developed socialist society in the USSR, the 
formation of a community of socialist states 
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and the disintegration of imperialism’s colonial 
system mark the triumph of Marxist-Leninist 
ideals, the triumph of real humanism. 

These great historical achievements, that 
have radically changed our planet’s social 
make-up, are expressions of, notably, the real- 
ity of socialist humanity, of its practical char- 
acter. 

The progressive nature of bourgeois, anti- 
feudal humanism was historically limited. Its 
practical value lay inits struggle against serf- 
dom and feudal privileges. The destruction of 
the feudal system was, without question, an 
historical advance, and the ideals of freedom, 
equality and democracy were of unfading sig- 
nificance. However, it was soon seen that these 
ideals were class-limited and formal, while the 
principles of humanity and freedom of the 
individual were reduced to the emancipation 
of the serf from feudal dependence and his 
conversion into a legally free proletarian who 
had nothing save his working hands, to the 
replacement of feudal exploitation by capita- 
list exploitation. The foundation of bour- 
geois humanism has been and_ remains 
the immutability of private ownership of 
the means of production, while the bourge- 
oisie’s humanistic ideal is confined to the 
framework of the class antagonistic, exploiting 
system. 

The case is quite different with socialist hu- 
manism, in the centre of which is the harmo- 
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nious and free development of the working 
individual delivered from exploitation. 

The ideals of socialist humanism are realised 
in accordance with objective, concrete historic- 
al conditions. In the USSR the building of 
socialism commenced in a situation of econom- 
ic ruin caused by the imperialist and civil wars 
and by the foreign intervention. For many 
years the USSR had to build socialism alone, in 
face of a capitalist encirclement and a constant 
threat of military invasion. 

Peaceful socialist construction started off 
with an extremely low economic level: the 
output of large-scale industry was only at one- 
seventh of the pre-war level, the output of steel 
did not reach even 5 per cent of that level, 
while farm output had dropped by nearly 50 
per cent. 

Lenin’s plan of socialist construction scien- 
tifically mapped out the ways of ending the 
dislocation, the economic and cultural back- 
wardness, and turning the country into a 
flourishing socialist power capable of crushing 
any imperialist aggression. The main compo- 
nents of this plan—industrialisation, socialist 
agricultural co-operation and a cultural revo- 
lution—were in keeping with the fundamental, 
vital requirements of the masses, with the inter- 
ests of all the nations and nationalities inhab- 
iting the country. By successfully carrying 
out this plan under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party, the Soviet people fulfilled their 
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internationalist duty, a lofty humanistic mis- 
sion. 

In order to put this plan into effect it was 
necessary to strain every ounce of strength, and 
at first the people had to economise virtually 
on everything, to make sacrifices and endure 
hardship. Communism’s ideological opponents, 
the Sovietologists, revisionists and renegades, 
shed crocodile tears over these privations, re- 
peating over and over again that the Soviet 
people had to pay “much too high a price” to 
build socialism. But the laws of the class strug- 
gle are not for sale and are not assessed in dol- 
lars. These “humanists” would have liked to 
see in the Soviet Union the old, poverty-ridden 
Russia, an appendage of world imperialism, 
steadily lagging behind the development level 
of the world’s leading industrial powers. But 
true, proletarian humanism lay in exactly the 
opposite—in mustering all strength in order to 
end Russia’s age-old backwardness, turn her 
into an advanced, flourishing socialist power, 
uphold and consolidate the achieved freedom, 
the great social gains brought to the working 
people by the October Revolution. In the course 
of this work the consciousness of the working 
people underwent a change. They acquired 
the sense of being the masters of their coun- 
try, of human dignity and socialist patriot- 
ism. 

The building of socialism proceeded in a 
grim struggle against the remnants of the de- 
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posed exploiting classes, against capitalist ele- 
ments in the towns, against the kulaks in the 
villages, against their counter-revolutionary 
actions. The abolition of the exploiting classes, 
i. e., their deprivation of the means of produc- 
tion and of the conditions and possibilities of 
exploiting the labour of others, was an histori- 
cally necessary and morally justified action, an 
embodiment of the requirements of proletarian 
humanism. 

All the country’s material and spiritual 
strength had to be husbanded for socialist in- 
dustrialisation and the collectivisation of 
agriculture, which proceeded under an histori- 
cally tight schedule, with the country encircled 
by capitalist states and threatened with impe- 
rialist attack. 

With the fulfilment of the first two five-year 
plans the Soviet Union became a strong indus- 
trial power with a dependable defence potential. 
By the mid-1930s the socialist mode of produc- 
tion had unchallenged sway in the economy, 
the people’s living standard had risen substan- 
tially and the cultural revolution had begun to 
yield results. However, the country was still not 
in a position to resolve all the tasks linked with 
the improvement of the people’s life. On ac- 
count of the ominous international situation it 
was necessary to give priority to the accelerat- 
ed expansion of the heavy and defence indus- 
tries; history has shown that had that not been 
done the Soviet Union would have been unable 
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to hold out in the mammoth combat with nazi 
Germany and win in the most devastating and 
bloodiest war ever known in the annals of man- 
kind. 

The war inflicted colossal material damage 
on the Soviet Union. It lost nearly 30 per cent 
of its national wealth; more than 70,000 towns, 
settlements, villages and hamlets were reduced 
to ashes. But the heaviest, irreplaceable loss 
was the death of more than 20 million Soviet 
citizens. 

The victory of the Soviet Union in the Great 
Patriotic War was a victory of Marxist-Lenin- 
ist ideology, of the ideals of socialist human- 
ism over the man-hating ideology of impe- 
rialism and fascism. 

This victory cleared the road for the victory 
of socialist revolutions in some European and 
Asian countries, for the formation of the social- 
ist world community. The balance of strength 
on the world scene changed in favour of social- 
ism: the victory of socialism was not only 
complete but also final, for a firm guarantee 
had been created against the restoration of 
capitalism in the USSR. 

In the Soviet Union socialism has reached 
a developed, mature stage where the new sys- 
tem is more and more fully showing its human- 
istic character and its advantages over capi- 
talism. For the rate of growth of the national 
income the USSR is far ahead of the econo- 
mically developed capitalist countries. 
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Developed socialist society is characterised 
by the comprehensive development of the eco- 
nomic and other spheres of life. The material 
welfare, social security and harmonious devel- 
opment of the working man have always been 
the principal aim of the Communist Party; this 
is consonant with the humanistic nature of 
socialist social relations. Compared with pre- 
ceding periods of development, mature social- 
ism creates the best conditions and means for 
the fullest and most effective achievement of 
this aim. 

The welfare of the people is the highest law 
of the Communist Party. In this lies the 
humanistic significance of the work of build- 
ing communism. “Soviet society today,’ Leo- 
nid Brezhnev said, ‘is the real embodiment of 
the ideas of proletarian, socialist humanism. 
It has placed the production of material values 
and the achievements of spiritual culture, the 
whole system of social relations, at the service 
of the man of labour.”’* 

In socialist society the fulfilment of econom- 
ic tasks is not an end in itself but a means. 
Production develops not for the sake of produc- 
tion, as the specious imperialist propaganda tire- 
lessly alleges. The principal aim and signifi- 
cance of the policy that is consistently imp- 
lemented by the Communist Party is to give the 
working people the best possible conditions 


*L. J. Brezhnev, Following Lenin's Course, 
Speeches and Articles, Moscow, 1972, p. 270. 
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for work, study, recreation and the fullest 
application of his abilities. The line of steeply 
raising the people’s standard of living deter- 
mines the overall long-term orientation of the 
Soviet Union’s economic development. The 
CPSU has creatively raised and resolved the 
question of the development of the working 
people, who are society’s main productive force, 
of creating conditions for the all-sided promo- 
tion of the capabilities and creative activities of 
Soviet people, the makers of all of the country’s 
material and spiritual values. 

The modern socialist economy makes in- 
creasing demands not only on technology but 
also on the people working in industry. Gen- 
eral and professional culture have become an 
essential condition of the work of an ever grow- 
ing number of people. A person’s culture de- 
pends largely on his living standard, on how 
fully his material and spiritual requirements 
are met. To this task is subordinated the scien- 
tifically-substantiated long-term planning of 
economic and social development in the Soviet 
Union, which is advancing along the road of 
communist construction. 

The Soviet people are not alone in working 
on this great humanistic task. They make use 
of a specific of the present international situa- 
tion as the broad development of the interna- 
tional division of labour, notably, the economic 
integration of the socialist countries, a specific 
favourable to socialism. 
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The Communist Party is steadfastly pursuing 
its policy of improving the people’s material 
welfare, of raising their real incomes. This 
policy rests on a scientific, materialist under- 
standing of history, on the utilisation of the 
objective economic laws of socialism. In social- 
ist society the growth of the people’s material 
welfare is the natural foundation and indispens- 
able condition for the rise of their cultural 
level and for the enrichment of their spiritual 
world. 

The home policy guidelines adopted by the 
24th Congress of the CPSU called for a con- 
siderable rise of the people’s living standard 
and cultural level by securing a marked en- 
hancement of efficiency in social production, the 
utmost improvement of work in all areas, an 
acceleration of scientific and technological 
progress and a growth of labour productivity. 
In summing up the results of five years’ work, 
Leonid Brezhnev said with legitimate pride at 
the 25th CPSU Congress: “Soviet people are 
better off materially and richer spiritually. For 
us this is unquestionably the most important.’* 

Never before in the history of the Soviet 
Union has a programme as far-reaching as 
the Ninth Five-Year Plan been set and carried 
out. The appropriations for social development 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and the Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home 
and Foreign Policy, p. 6. 


were equal to the funds allocated under the two 
preceding five-year plans. As a result, per 
capita real incomes rose by nearly 25 per cent, 
the payments and benefits from social consump- 
tion funds rose by 40 per cent and there was an 
increase in pensions and allowances to factory 
and office workers and collective farmers and 
of scholarship grants to students. The living 
standard and living conditions of collective 
farmers improved considerably. 

Leonid Brezhnev noted that in 1975 there 
were eight and a half times more families with 
an income of 100 and more rubles per member 
than in 1965. This mirrored the “fundamental 
change in the living standard and way of life 
of tens of millions of people”’.* 

Under the Ninth Five-Year Plan the money 
spent on raising remuneration for labour, im- 
proving the pension scheme and social insur- 
ance, increasing scholarship grants and meet- 
ing other social requirements was 70 per cent 
more than under the Seventh and 160 per cent 
more than under the Eighth Five-Year Plan. 
During the 1971-1975 period pay rises were 
received by over 75 million factory and office 
workers, i.e., by three out of every four emp- 
loyees of state-operated enterprises. The in- 
comes of 40 million people rose as a result of 
pension, allowance and scholarship grant in- 
creases. More than 50 million people received 


* Ibid., p. 62. 
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improved housing. There were 19 million se- 
condary school graduates—a much larger num- 
ber than during all the postwar five-year plan 
periods taken together. Schools with accommo- 
dation for 7,900,000 pupils were built, more 
than half of them in the countryside. Upwards 
of 9 million people graduated from institutions 
of higher learning or secondary specialised 
schools.* 

In 1960-1975 per capita real incomes approx- 
imately doubled, while the total volume of 
material goods and services increased by 140 
per cent. During the next 15 years, 1976-1990, 
the Soviet Union’s material and_ financial 
resources are to be almost doubled. “New pos- 
sibilities,’ Leonid Brezhnev said at the 25th 
CPSU Congress, “are thereby being created 
for the solution of the basic socio-economic 
problems set in the Party Programme and by 
the last few congresses. This concerns, notably, 
the further rise of the Soviet people’s well- 
being, an improvement of the condition of 
their work and everyday life, and consider- 
able progress in public health, education and 
culture, in fact everything that helps to mould 
the new man, the harmoniously developed 
individual, and improve the socialist way of 
life** 


* Pravda, February 18, 1976. 

** L.I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and the Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home 
and Foreign Policy, Moscow, 1967, pp. 69-70. 
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The resolution passed by the 24th CPSU 
Congress stated that the course towards improv- 
ing the life of the Soviet people was set not 
only as a guideline for the period of the Ninth 
Five-Year Plan but also as a long-term general 
orientation of economic development. The 
Tenth Five-Year Plan is a logical phase 
of Soviet society's progress. Moreover, it is the 
springboard for a further ascent to the summits 
of communism. The CPSU’s consistent, pur- 
poseful and dynamic socio-economic policy 
pursues the profoundly humanist aim of creat- 
ing the conditions for the Soviet people’s 
harmonious development, for the true self-as- 
sertion and burgeoning of every individual. 
The socialist way of life, with its qualitative 
and quantitative characteristics taken in dia- 
lectical unity, is to be further promoted. 

A vast programme for social development 
and raising the Soviet people’s standard of 
living is being put into effect. Underlying it is 
the conscious application of socialism’s objec- 
tive economic laws, above all its basic economic 
law. 

Increases in remuneration for labour (com- 
prising three-fourths of the income increment) 
remain the principal source of the growth 
of the population’s incomes. Steps are be- 
ing taken to intensify the stimulating role 
of wages and other remuneration to col- 
lective farmers with the purpose of boosting 
efficiency, labour productivity and quality. The 
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socialist principle of distribution according to 
work, equal pay for equal work and the total 
absence of sex, age and nationality discrimina- 
tion in remuneration for labour is one of the 
greatest achievements of socialist society 
and it is entirely consistent with the socialist 
understanding of equality and fairness. 

By 1980 the average wage of factory and 
office workers is to rise 16-18 per cent and 
amount to at least 170 rubles. During the same 
period there is to be an increase in the mini- 
mum wage and also in the rates and wages 
of the medium-paid brackets in the non-pro- 
ductive spheres. Moreover, a new phase is to 
be started in raising the wages and tariffs of 
factory and office workers. 

A major provision of the CPSU Programme, 
the erasure of the essential socio-economic 
and cultural distinctions between town and 
country, is also being consistently carried out. 
Under the Tenth Five-Year Plan the incomes 
of the collective farmers from the socialised 
economy are to rise by 24-27 per cent, i.e., they 
will grow faster than the average pay of fac- 
tory and office workers. 

The continuously growing social consump- 
tion funds, also an important source of the 
people’s incomes and a factor promoting their 
standard of living, cover free education (includ- 
ing higher education), pensions, allowances, 
free medical aid, social insurance, paid leaves, 
free and reduced-cost accommodation at health 
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and holiday homes, the maintenance of nur- 
series and kindergartens and, to a large extent, 
housing. 

The steady growth of these funds, which 
outstrips the rise of wages, is a normal tendency 
in the development of socialist society. Under 
the Tenth Five-Year Plan incomes from the 
social funds are to rise by 28-30 per cent, reach- 
ing at least 115,000 million rubles in 1980. 
These funds are to be used for some new social 
measures: partially paid leaves for mothers 
for the care of babies until they reach the age 
of one, an increase in old age pensions for 
factory and office workers and for collective 
farmers, and so on. 

The growth of these funds strikingly bears 
out the humanism of the socialist way of life, 
embodies the principles of the highest social 
justice and equality and demonstrates the 
state's concern for the welfare of every citizen. 
Free education and medical services are a 
social blessing enjoyed by practically every 
member of socialist society. The greatest 
benefits from the social consumption funds are 
received by large families and families with 
relatively low incomes, and also those segments 
of the population that are incapable of work— 
pensioners, invalids and sick people. 

Much of the money paid for the upbringing 
and education of the rising generation, who are 
an object of special concern in socialist society, 
comes from the social consumption funds. 
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A key factor in improving the people’s wel- 
fare is the utmost improvement and lightening 
of working conditions. It was Lenin who said 
that the application of scientific and technologi- 
cal achievements in socialist industry “will make 
working conditions more hygienic, will free 
millions of workers from smoke, dust and dirt, 
and accelerate the transformation of dirty, 
repulsive workshops into clean, bright labora- 
tories worthy of human beings”’.* 

During the very first years of socialist con- 
struction the Soviet Union began tackling the 
great social task, set by Lenin, of humanising 
working conditions. In the early 1920s the All- 
Russia Conference on the Scientific Organisa- 
tion of Labour passed a resolution, which stated 
in part: “A principle requiring maximum la- 
bour productivity with the maximum saving of 
health and the elimination of all conditions 
that may be prejudicial to the development 
of the individual must underlie the scien- 
tific organisation of labour in the socialist 
state.”** 

The steady improvement of working con- 
ditions and the sustained promotion of the 
efficiency of socialist production form an im- 
portant component of the social policy of the 
CPSU and the Soviet Government. 


* V_ I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 62. 

** All-Russia Conference on the Scientific Organi- 
sation of Labour. Resolutions, Moscow, 1921, p. 12 (in 
Russian). 
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In developed socialist society favourable 
conditions have been created for the success- 
ful fulfilment of this task. The building of the 
material and technical basis of communism is 
intimately linked with the further improvement 
of working conditions, with the comprehensive 
humanisation of labour. Measures designed to 
create optimal working conditions comprise 
one of the most essential components of the 
plans of social development at factories. Every 
factory has its own production development 
fund, from which it finances its measures to 
improve labour conditions. 

An extremely effective system of labour 
protection, which includes industrial sanitation 
and hygiene, operates in the Soviet Union. 
Sanctioned by labour legislation, labour pro- 
tection is mandatory for all and violations are 
punished administratively or judicially. 

Labour protection and safety measures are 
the direct responsibility of the management 
and of engineering and technical personnel of 
factories, trade union and voluntary inspec- 
tors, the State Sanitary Inspectorate, health 
inspectors at factories, and various state tech- 
nical inspectorates. Decisions on the entire 
range of labour protection problems are adopt- 
ed with the participation of the trade unions 
and departmental labour protection institutions 
and laboratories, the institutes of labour hy- 
giene and occupational diseases of the Ministry 
of Public Health, and other bodies. 
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Innumerable bodies thus stand on guard of 
the interests of the working people and concern 
themselves with the protection of their labour 
and safety. 

The economic, sociological, technical, psy- 
cho-physiological, hygienic, aesthetic and other 
aspects of improving labour protection and 
working conditions are being studied. There 
is strict sanitary inspection over the designing, 
building and running of factories and other 
enterprises and over the observance of safety 
rules. 

Socialism has made unquestionably consider- 
able headway in social insurance, labour pro- 
tection and the improvement of working con- 
ditions. This is the sphere in which the reality 
of socialist humanism and the new system’s 
indisputable advantage over capitalism are 
most striking. This explains why this achieve- 
ment and example stimulate the working class 
of the capitalist countries in its struggle against 
exploitation and social injustice. 

The period of the Tenth Five-Year Plan is to 
witness a further improvement of working con- 
ditions and labour protection, wide use of 
scientific and technical achievements and the 
perfection of technologies and equipment to 
ensure safe labour conditions worthy of 
man. 

It is significant that the Soviet Union is 
among the countries with the lowest incidence 
rate of industrial accidents and occupational 
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diseases in the world. The mechanisation and 
automation of production processes are steadily 
intensified and manual labour, particularly 
arduous and unattractive labour, is being grad- 
ually eliminated. “The role of social factors 
in expanding production and raising its effici- 
ency will increase substantially in the new five- 
year period,” Alexei Kosygin said at the 25th 
Congress of the CPSU. “The personnel’s level 
of proficiency, a businesslike and constructive 
environment and a sound social and psycholog- 
ical climate in the collective, concern for the 
living conditions of staff members and creation 
of cultural institutions and sports facilities at 
enterprises—all this makes the life of people 
more interesting and meaningful and _ has 
a beneficial effect on the results of produc- 
tion.””* 

The Soviet Union’s achievements in health 
protection, in building up a free medical ser- 
vice are immense and indisputable. But at its 
new phase of development socialist society 
naturally is setting higher standards in this 
extremely important aspect of the life of each 
person. For that reason one of the main targets 
of the Tenth Five-Year Plan is to enhance the 
quality of medical care and improve the orga- 
nisation of the work of medical personnel and 


* A. N. Kosygin, Guidelines for the Development 
of the National Economy of the USSR for 1976-1980, 
Moscow. 1976, p. 30. 
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institutions. This task is being carried 
out by further enlarging and improving the 
material facilities of the health service, broadly 
introducing the latest scientific achievements, 
the latest methods of diagnosis and treatment 
into medical practice, and fully satisfying 
the population’s requirements in medical 
institutions, medicines and medical applian- 
ces. 

There is to be an enlargement of the net- 
work of holiday and health homes, holiday 
hotels, and health-building and sports facili- 
ties; mass tourism, which provides excellent 
recreation and broadens people’s cultural 
outlook and knowledge, is to be further pro- 
moted. 

Concern for mothers, for working women 
has been state policy and a moral imperative 
of socialist society from the very first day of 
its existence. 

Special attention is given to achieving a 
further improvement of the working and living 
conditions of working women. Provision has 
been made for giving mothers larger oppor- 
tunities for employment involving a short 
work day or a short work week, and also for 
working at home. Every effort is to be made 
to enlarge and improve the everyday services 
and public catering in order to reduce the time 
spent on household chores. A reduction of this, 
still fairly considerable, time will lead to an 
increase of leisure time, which, to quote Marx, 
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is the space for the individual’s harmonious 
development. The number of pre-school insti- 
tutions, and of prolonged-day schools and 
groups is likewise being increased. It is planned 
to build nurseries and kindergartens with 
accommodation for 2,500,000-2,800,000 chil- 
dren, and increase the number of Young Pioneer 
summer camps and of sports and health-build- 
ing facilities for juveniles and young people. 
Much is to be done to improve the operation of 
these institutions, which contribute consider- 
ably towards the upbringing of the rising 
generation. 

One of the cardinal orientations of the 
CPSU’s social policy is to improve housing for 
the people. The housing programme for 1976- 
1980 envisages the building of 545-550 million 
square metres of floor space of better quality, 
with more conveniences and an attractive lay- 
out. Consequently, at least 50 million more So- 
viet citizens will receive better housing. Co- 
operative and individual housing construction 
is increasing in rural localities and small towns. 
This huge programme is accompanied by an 
improvement of general amenities and of the 
architectural appearance of Soviet towns and 
villages. 

Even during the most difficult periods of its 
development socialist society attached para- 
mount importance to working and living condi- 
tions, to health protection and to promoting the 
level of education and culture. This testifies to 
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the profound, practical humanism underly- 
ing the social relations of the new system. With 
the progress of socialist society these humanist 
elements are all-sidedly developed and given 
a more concrete content. Every five-year plan 
is a further step, a new phase in the consolida- 
tion of the humanist foundations of the socialist 
way of life. 

One of the tasks set by the 25th Congress of 
the CPSU was to ensure a further increase of 
the output of consumer goods, improve their 
quality and enlarge the retail and everyday 
services. Although substantial headway has 
been made by the light, food and services in- 
dustries, the state of affairs in this area can- 
not be regarded as satisfactory; this was stat- 
ed firmly and uncompromisingly in the Cen- 
tral Committee report to the 25th Con- 
gress of the CPSU. While continuing to 
increase investments and speeding up the devel- 
opment of the light, food and services indus- 
tries and the retail network, the CPSU and the 
Soviet Government are making higher demands 
of those who manage this sector of the economy 
and plan its development. The investments in 
the light, food and services industries are to 
total 31,000 million rubles, or 6,000 million 
rubles more than during the preceding five- 
year plan period. The retail network is to sell 
60,000 million rubles worth of goods more than 
during the previous five-year period, while 
state and retail prices of basic commodities are 
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to remain stable and the prices of individual 
goods are to be reduced with the creation of 
the necessary conditions and the accumulation 
of the relevant resources. 

The content of social policy and the 
steady improvement of life in Soviet so- 
ciety are in sharp contrast to the con- 
dition of the working people in capitalist so- 
ciety, which is rent by crises, inflation, mon- 
etary and financial upheavals, unemployment 
and other inevitable fellow-travellers of the 
bourgeois way of life. 

The pivot of the CPSU’s many-faceted so- 
cial policy is its concern for the welfare of man, 
for the harmonious development of the work- 
ing individual. Production is developed not 
for the sake of production, not for profits, as 
under capitalism. The highest aim of the 
CPSU’s economic strategy is to promote the 
steady rise of the people’s material, cultural 
and spiritual level. This aim is entirely conso- 
nant with the lofty ideals of the Marxist-Lenin- 
ist philosophy and the immutable principles 
of communist humanism. ‘““We have achieved 
a great deal in improving the Soviet people’s 
material welfare,” Leonid Brezhnev noted. 
“We shall continue consistently to pursue this 
task in the future as well. But it is necessary 
that the growth of material opportunities 
should be constantly accompanied by a growth 
in our people’s ideological, moral and cultural 
level. Otherwise we may have relapsed into the 
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philistine, petty-bourgeois mentality. This 
should not be lost sight of.”* 

Four years before the Great October Socialist 
Revolution Lenin wrote: “There is no other 
country so barbarous and in which the masses 
of the people are robbed to such an extent of 
education, light and knowledge—no other 
country has remained in Europe; Russia is the 
exception.”** 

On the eve of the USSR’s formation, Lenin 
wrote the following bitter and yet optimistic 
words: “We are poor and uneducated. But that 
does not matter so long as our people realise 
that they must learn, and so long as they are 
willing to learn; as long as the workers and 
peasants clearly understand that they must 
now learn not to ‘benefit’ and produce profits 
for the landowners and capitalists, but to im- 
prove their own conditions of life. 

“This knowledge and desire exist. And so 
we definitely shall start learning, and shall cer- 
tainly learn something.”*** 

Three fourths of the population of Russia’s 
central regions and also of the Ukraine and 
Byelorussia were totally illiterate prior to the 
revolution. There was almost complete illiter- 
acy in Central Asia, Siberia and the Soviet Far 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and the Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home 
and Foreign Policy, pp. 137-38. 

** VJ. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 19, p. 139. 
**® Thid., Vol. 33, p. 246. 
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East, while many peoples and _ nationalities 
had no written language of their own. On the 
eve of the revolution Russia had only 105 in- 
stitutions of higher learning with 127,000 stu- 
dents. At the beginning of the 20th century 
there were in Russia 172,000 teachers, while 
the clergy totalled upwards of a quarter of 
a million. 

The Leninist principles of public education 
are implemented consistently. These principles 
underlie a well-organised system that embraces 
pre-school upbringing, secondary and voca- 
tional schools and institutions of higher learn- 
ing. From the moment of its birth the Soviet 
school has been developing as an integral sys- 
tem founded on the successiveness of all its 
links, on complete equality in the receipt of 
education of men and women, of people of all 
nations and nationalities. 

Guided by proletarian internationalism and 
the ideals of true democracy, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government have ac- 
complished colossal work in organising nation- 
al schools with tuition in the native language. 
The creation of written and literary languages 
for more than 40 nationalities in the Soviet 
Union has been a great cultural accomplish- 
ment. 

Also of signal importance is the fundamen- 
tal change in the content of public education, 
which not only gives the fundamentals of scien- 
tific and professional knowledge but also brings 
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up the rising generation in the spirit of the 
Marxist-Leninist world-outlook and socialist 
humanism. 

At first the Soviet power was able to intro- 
duce universal elementary education, which 
was a great historical achievement for those 
days. Then the possibility arose for going over 
to universal seven-year and eight-year educa- 
tion. Today the entire country is being switched 
to universal secondary education. 

The CPSU and the Soviet Government de- 
vote particularly close attention to improving 
the system of secondary and higher education. 
Important measures have been instituted such 
as the decision to complete the transition to 
universal education and to promote education 
in rural localities. The Fundamentals of Legis- 
lation of the USSR and the Union Republics 
on Public Education have been approved by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Lastly, there 
has been a substantial rise of the salaries of 
teachers and of the personnel of pre-school in- 
stitutions. 

The 25th Congress of the CPSU took note 
of the historically important fact that the tran- 
sition to universal secondary education has 
been in the main completed. More than 96 per 
cent of the young people who completed the 
eight-year school in 1975 continued their edu- 
cation in various secondary schools. As was 
stated at the 25th Congress by M. A. Proko- 
fyev, USSR Minister of Public Education, the 
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Soviet Union “today leads the world in the 
education level of the rising generation. Today 
the Russian and the Azerbaijanian, the 
Kazakh and the Ukrainian, the Kirghiz and 
the Byelorussian, the Lett and the Turk- 
men—all the nations and _ nationalities of 
the Soviet Union receive a high and appro- 
ximately similar level of education. The 
vast majority of the young people living in 
towns and villages, the children of workers, 
collective farmers and intellectuals enter life 
armed with the fundamentals of science in the 
volume taught by the secondary school.”* 

Universal secondary education, M. A. Proko- 
fyev justifiably pointed out, has in practice 
proved the anti-scientific character of the no- 
tions that there are hereditary limitations on the 
development of man’s intellect, notions that are 
frequently used by the bourgeois state to vindi- 
cate its narrow-class policy in the field of 
education. Contrary to this hollow assertion, 
Soviet science has shown that given favour- 
able social conditions there is no limit to 
the possibilities for man’s development. 
Precisely this profound humanist conclusion, 
which stems from respect for every individual, 
is being successfully translated into reality in 
the USSR. 

The Tenth Five-Year Plan provides for the 
further development of public education in 
keeping with the requirements of scientific and 

* Pravda, March 5, 1976. 
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technological progress and the tasks of stead- 
ily raising the cultural, technical and educa- 
tional level of the people and improving the 
training of skilled workers and specialists. 

The new secondary schools to be built will 
have accommodation for 7 million children 
(4,500,000 of them in rural localities). There 
are to be more facilities for training skilled 
workers at vocational schools, enabling young 
people to receive both a profession and a secon- 
dary education, and also at technical schools. 
The student body at schools of this type is to 
be more than doubled. 

It is planned to train 9,600,000 specialists 
with a higher or secondary specialised educa- 
tion with emphasis on training cadres for areas 
where the productive forces are being inten- 
sively developed. 

Parallel with the further rise of the level of 
theoretical and specialised training, unflagging 
attention is being given also to the ideological 
and political education of future specialists. 
Lastly, the material base of all types of edu- 
cational institutions is being improved, and 
technical facilities and new, progressive 
methods of training are being energetically 
introduced. 

Not only young people but also a large seg- 
ment of the adult population are studying in 
the Soviet Union. In order to give a clearer idea 
of the scale of education and instruction, a few 
words must be said about the continuity of 
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training, about the systematic additional train- 
ing and qualification improvement of special- 
ists, beginning with leading Party and local 
government cadres. The system of additional 
training conforms to the ever faster rhythm of 
scientific and technological progress, with the 
swift growth of scientific and production-tech- 
nical information. 

Lastly, the education system includes peo- 
ple’s universities, which are attended by over 
6,500,000 people, and also various lecturing 
bureaus, courses and communist work schools. 
If to this are added the Party-political educa- 
tion network, the evening Universities of 
Marxism-Leninism and other forms of polit- 
ical education and self-instruction, it will not 
be hard to come to the conclusion that under 
socialism education, in the broad sense of the 
word, has become truly nation-wide. 

The Soviet people read more than any other 
people in the world. More than 6,500 million 
copies of books and pamphlets were brought 
out in only the interim between the 23rd and 
24th congresses of the CPSU. The newspapers 
have an aggregate daily circulation of 140 mil- 
lion; the figure for journals and magazines is 150 
million. There are more than 130,000 houses 
of culture and art and sports centres; over 
13 million people engage in amateur arts. The 
achievements of Soviet literature and art are 
known throughout the world. The Soviet Union 
has thousands of museums that are visited an- 
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nually by tens of millions of people. In short, 
culture and art have become the property of the 
people. Here it is more than a matter of quan- 
titative indicators, which are noteworthy in 
themselves. Importance also attaches to the 
content of Soviet culture—its partisanship, 
folk character, optimism, internationalism and 
true and profound humanism. 

The spiritual values of socialist culture are 
the common property of all the peoples of the 
socialist motherland. It is indeed of fundamen- 
tal significance that the summits of socialist cul- 
ture are equally within reach of all the nations 
and nationalities of the Soviet Union, which 
Maxim Gorky had called “multinational and 
multilingual”. 

The Soviet people, who are a new historical 
community, have created an integral socialist 
culture, which is internationalist in spirit and 
character and diversified in its national forms. 
In the dialectical unity of the socialist content 
and diversified national forms of Soviet culture 
the cardinal element is the socialist content. 
The foundations of the new, communist culture, 
which have no national barriers or partitions, 
are being laid today. The importance of the 
Russian language is naturally growing as the 
vehicle of intercourse among all the nations 
and nationalities of the Soviet Union. The his- 
torical process of the drawing together of the 
peoples of the USSR is developing. Its theoret- 
ical basis is Marxism-Leninism, the common 
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international theory of all the fighters for com- 
munism. 

The eminent Kirghiz author Chinghiz Ait- 
matov notes that the long cultural isolation of 
many of the peoples of the USSR was ended 
thanks to the Leninist nationality policy. “Some 
of us entered the orbit of modern culture and 
civilisation from the gloom of centuries. In 
making up for the time lost during these cen- 
turies, some of us began our cultural rejuve- 
nation from ancient oral legends, from the 
first written lines during the first years of So- 
viet power. We traversed this road not alone, 
but shoulder to shoulder with fraternal peo- 
ples, and in this our happiness lay. As a result, 
during the years of Soviet power and horizons 
of the cultural world opened unprecedentedly 
wide for all the Soviet peoples, big and small, 
without exception.... We learned to regard 
ourselves as the direct heirs and, consequently, 
the continuers of all that is consonant to us 
in world literature and, on the other hand, to 
be conscious of our responsibility not only to 
the Motherland but also to all mankind.’* 

The Communist Party regards the further 
development of the culture, education and con- 
sciousness of Soviet people as one of the prime 
tasks of communist construction. This concerns 
the further promotion of the material basis of 
culture and education and the enrichment and 


* Pravda, December 4, 1972. 
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all-sided development of the inner, spiritual 
world of the builders of communism, the incul- 
cation of social consciousness, the sense of civic 
responsibility, high moral qualities and the prin- 
ciples of humanism. 

The need for such upbringing is today de- 
termined not only by the principles of com- 
munist morality and our common spiritual 
ideals, which, it goes without saying, retain 
all their importance, but also by economic fac- 
tors. Labour discipline, clarity, organisation 
and a sense of responsibility for one’s work are 
the moral and psychological qualities without 
which it is impossible to cope with the require- 
ments made of every person by the developed 
socialist economy and by scientific and techno- 
logical progress. Here one sees with the utmost 
clarity the close dialectical interrelation be- 
tween the objective and subjective factors that 
determine the development of mature socialist 
society in its advance towards communism. 

Socialism has evolved a new labour disci- 
pline and a new attitude to work. It is not the 
discipline of the stick as under feudalism, nor 
the discipline of hunger as under capitalism. 
The citizen of a socialist society has forgotten 
the meaning of unemployment, the threat of 
hunger and ruin. He is confident of his future, 
his social status is firm and inviolable, resting 
on socialism’s economic and socio-political sys- 
tem. In him personal material interest in the 
results of his work is interwoven with high 
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political consciousness and _ internationalism, 
with concern for the common good, with 
the interests of the collective and the state. 
In this lies the very essence, the core of the 
socialist system’s real, practical humanism. 
However, in some cases this humanism is 
speciously interpreted and turned into its op- 
posite—into liberal reconciliation with viola- 
tors of the norms of the socialist community: 
idlers, bodgers, irresponsible people, exponents 
of morals and psychology alien to us. 

Correctly understood socialist humanism is 
inseverable from an uncompromising, day-to- 
day struggle against everything that hinders 
socialist society’s progress, that is prejudicial 
to the collective and the state.The imperative 
of socialist humanism is that the means of com- 
pulsion prescribed by operating legislation must 
be applied to anti-socia] elements. 

The Communist Party and the socialist sys- 
tem have cultivated fine socio-political and 
moral qualities in Soviet people, who have 
shown the world that they are selfless workers, 
devoted soldiers, ardent patriots and staunch 
internationalists. 

All the more intolerable, therefore, are sur- 
vivals of the past in the consciousness and psy- 
chology of individuals, and cases of anti-so- 
cial behaviour, tactlessness and lack of consid- 

f eration for other people. 
The Communist Party pays special attention 
to enhancing the labour activity, organisation 
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and conscious discipline of every person. Partic- 
ularly high demands are made of executives, 
who are expected to be intolerant of shortcom- 
ings and have a sense for the new and of 
profound, committed responsibility for the 
work entrusted to them. 

History has charged the Communists with 
the great humanistic mission of emancipating 
labour from exploitation and creating the con- 
ditions for a free, happy and spiritually rich 
life for every person. They are discharging this 
mission honourably. The 50th anniversary of 
the Soviet Union, the first socialist state in the 
world, was an inspiring Jandmark in the hu- 
manising work of the Communists. “We Com- 
munists,” said Leonid Brezhnev, ‘“‘are not ones 
to sit quietly. We want to do as much as we can 
to improve the life of the people, for their hap- 
piness, and to do it as quickly as possible. This 
is clearly one of our Party’s distinguishing 
characteristics. 

“Another is that the Party not only fights 
for the people’s interests but is capable of rous- 
ing and carrying along the broadest masses of 
working people. And the people are responding 
with enthusiasm, activity and mass labour 
heroism.”* 

These words eloquently express the human- 
istic content of the Communist Party’s policy, 


* L. I. Brezhnev, For a Just, Democratic Peace, 
for the Security of Nations and International Co-op- 
eration, Moscow, 1973, p. 63. 
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its dedication to fostering the welfare of the 
working individual. 

The Communist Party’s policy has always 
harmonised with the principles of proletarian 
internationalism, which unquestionably repre- 
sents the most humane idea of brotherhood 
among working people. 

Proletarian, socialist internationalism under- 
lies both the home and foreign policy of the 
CPSU and the Soviet Government. The fact 
that a developed socialist society has been built 
represents a triumph of the idea of interna- 
tionalism and is evidence that the working 
class and other working people of the Soviet 
Union are discharging their internationalist 
duty. In turn, the support they receive from 
the international working class and all other 
anti-imperialist progressive forces is of para- 
mount importance to them. 

The Communist Party does its utmost to 
strengthen and develop the world socialist 
community, support the fraternal couniries 
economically, politically and morally, and 
safeguard them against aggressive encroach- 
ments by imperialism, which seeks to under- 
mine the socialist system now in one country 
now in another. 

“What would have happened,” Fidel Castro 
said, “had there been no socialist camp, had not 
the Soviet Union existed. The least that would 
have happened is that we would have all been 
wiped out. The least! 


“But to the aid of our country, which had 
made the revolution exclusively by its own 
forces, came a remarkable, undoubtedly the 
most exalted, the most progressive, the most al- 
truistic revolutionary idea in human history, to 
our aid came internationalism, international 
solidarity.’”* 

The CPSU and the entire Soviet people have 
always sided with the nations waging a just 
struggle against imperialism and colonialism, 
for peace, democracy, national liberation and 
socialism. Modern history contains many in- 
stances of fraternal assistance rendered by the 
Soviet people to fighters for freedom. 

Proletarian internationalism and the Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory of the nation and national 
relations have been most convincingly con- 
firmed and put into practice in the formation of 
the Soviet Union, in the all-sided development 
and strengthening of the world’s first multi- 
national socialist state. The Leninist friend- 
ship among the peoples of the Soviet Union is 
an outstanding achievement of the Communist 
Party and one of the greatest socio-political 
and ideological values of socialism. 

Massive assistance from the country’s devel- 
oped regions, above all from the Russian 
people, the Russian working class was needed 
to eradicate the effects of national oppression 
and the economic and cultural backwardness of 


* New Times, No. 34, 1972, p. 14. 
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the formerly oppressed nations and _nation- 
alities. 

In Leonid Brezhnev’s report ‘The Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics” and in the pronouncements of 
representatives of the Union republics tribute 
was justifiably paid to the internationalist deed 
of the Russian working class, of the Russian 
people, who, bending every effort and con- 
sciously accepting sacrifices, did all in their pow- 
er to help the formerly oppressed fraternal 
peoples to surmount their deep-rooted back- 
wardness. 

To give an idea of the scale of this assistance 
it must be recalled that more than half of old 
Russia’s population lived in outlying areas, 
which on account of tsarism’s colonial policy 
were mostly agricultural regions with practi- 
cally no industrial or cultural centres. Feudal 
and even pre-feudal, patriarchal and tribal re- 
lations were predominant in most of these 
areas. 

The task lay not only in industrialising 
and promoting the economic growth of these 
areas but in replacing the old relations of pro- 
duction with new, in effectuating far-reaching 
revolutionary socio-economic reforms. Many 
peoples of the Soviet Union passed from pa- 
triarchalism and feudalism directly to socialism 
within a short period of time, by-passing cap- 
italism and achieving the highest level of 
modern civilisation. 


This required colossal effort and massive, 
chiefly economic, assistance from the country’s 
central regions. In the resolution adopted by 
the 12th Congress of the CPSU it was stated 
that many backward peoples “are unable to 
make full use of the rights and possibilities 
given them ... unable to rise to the highest 
stage of development and overtake ... the 
advanced nationalities without actual and 
sustained assistance from without’”.* 

This assistance was rendered from virtually 
the very first days following the establishment 
of the Soviet power in the outlying areas. As 
early as March 1918 Lenin signed a decree 
allocating 50 million rubles for Turkestan; in 
1920 Byelorussia received 1,000 million rubles 
in aid from the Soviet Government, and so on. 
During the famine years of 1921 and 1922 the 
Russian Federation sent grain and farm im- 
plements to Azerbaijan, Armenia, Georgia and 
Turkestan. 

In the course of many years the country’s 
economic policy provided for systematic subsi- 
dies to many Union republics. For instance, in 
1924-1925 Turkmenistan’s own revenues made 
up somewhat over 10 per cent of its budget. 
In 1927-1931 subsidies accounted for 61.1 per 
cent of the budgets of the Central Asian repub- 
lics. 


* The CPSU in Resolutions and Decisions of Con- 
gresses, Conferences and Plenums of the CC CPSU, 
Moscow, 1970, Vol. 2, p. 438 (in Russian). 
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During the years of socialist industrialisa- 
tion and collectivisation the economic assis- 
tance to the backward non-Russian regions rose 
to a qualitatively new stage. It took the shape 
of the building of factories, power stations and 
new modern towns, and the training of engi- 
neers, technicians and other cadres. To a con- 
siderable extent the swift rate of socialist in- 
dustrialisation narrowed the gap between the 
economic development level of the central and 
outlying areas and helped to further the unity 
of the nations and nationalities inhabiting the 
Soviet Union and internationalise life in all the 
Union and autonomous republics. Within half 
a century the very conceptions of ‘‘non-Russian 
outskirts” receded into history. Practice fully 
bore out the correctness and viability of Lenin’s 
teaching on the advantages of a large-scale 
centralised national economy managed in ac- 
cordance with an integral plan and harmo- 
niously combining the interests of the whole 
and the parts, the interests of the entire country 
and the interests of each Union republic. 
National discord and hostility, the savage 
chauvinistic prejudices that humiliated human 
dignity, the entire odious complex of national- 
istic misanthropy, which germinates abun- 
dantly on the soil of private property relations, 
become things of the past. There emerged a 
new and higher form of human association, a 
new world of friendship and_ brotherhood 
among all nations and nationalities, a living 
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and tangible prototype of the future world- 
wide brotherhood of working people. This is 
the actual, impressive generalised result of the 
fundamental social changes that took place in 
the life of the peoples of the USSR. 

But this does not mean that national rela- 
tions and problems are of no importance in a 
developed socialist society. The further con- 
vergence of the nations and nationalities of the 
USSR is a natural process. The CPSU is 
against unnecessary speed-ups of this process 
and against attempts to slow it down artifi- 
cially. It is still a pressing task to fight nation- 
alistic prejudices, which, as historical expe- 
rience demonstrates, are among the most 
deeply-entrenched and diehard features of the 
past in people’s minds. It must also be borne in 
mind that imperialism is vitally interested in 
sustaining and artificially inflaming survivals 
of nationalism, seeing in it one of the most 
insidious methods of attacking Marxism-Lenin- 
ism and socialism. The Communist Party 
attaches paramount importance to the interna- 
tionalist and patriotic education of Soviet 
people. 

Socialist humanism is embodied in the for- 
eign policy of peace that is consistently, unre- 
mittingly and purposefully pursued by the 
Soviet Union and the other socialist countries. 
This policy is founded on the Leninist prin- 
ciple of peaceful coexistence of states with dif- 
ferent social systems. 


The first decree of the Soviet power was the 
Decree on Peace. Written by Lenin, it emphat- 
ically condemned predatory, imperialist wars, 
which it called the greatest of crimes against 
mankind. It denounced annexations and indem- 
nities and proclaimed the right of all nations 
to free and independent development. It called 
upon the international working class to carry 
out the task of “saving mankind from the hor- 
rors of war and its consequences’’.* 

Socialism was born with the word peace on 
its lips. Since then the struggle for peace, 
against imperialist wars and aggression has 
been the main guideline of the Soviet Union’s 
foreign policy. 

Peace and socialism are not antipodes, as the 
anti-communists and other falsifiers of history 
assert. On the contrary, the Soviet Union’s for- 
eign policy of peace is determined precisely by 
its class, socialist character. The class struggle 
between opposing systems is an objective law 
of the present epoch. This struggle is waged in 
all the main spheres of social relations: econom- 
ic, political and ideological. But the great hu- 
manistic significance of the policy of the Com- 
munists is that it wants the strategic task of 
effecting the revolutionary transition from cap- 
italism to socialism to be carried out by peace- 
ful means, without war. 

True Marxists-Leninists cannot thoughtlessly 
gamble with the lives of millions of people. 

* V. I. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 26, p. 252. 
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This is incompatible with their principles, with 
the humanistic spirit of the revolutionary 
teaching. On this point Leonid Brezhnev noted: 
“The CPSU has always held, and now holds, 
that the class struggle between the two sys- 
tems—the capitalist and the socialist—in the 
economic and political, and also, of course, the 
ideological domains, will continue. That is to 
be expected since the world outlook and class 
aims of socialism and capitalism are oppo- 
site and irreconcilable. But we shall strive to 
shift this historically inevitable struggle into 
a path free from the perils of war, of danger- 
ous conflicts and un uncontrolled arms race. 
This will be a tremendous gain for world 
peace, for the interests of all peoples, of all 
states.”* 

This noble, humanistic task is set in the Peace 
Programme that was adopted at the 24th Con- 
gress of the CPSU. In their untiring efforts to 
carry out the Peace Programme the CPSU and 
the Soviet Government have in recent years 
achieved tangible headway on the internation- 
al scene and this has helped to improve the 
political atmosphere. 

“In this respect,” Leonid Brezhnev said at 
the 25th Congress of the CPSU, “the achieve- 
ments of the past five years are of truly everlast- 


* L. I. Brezhnev, The Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Moscow, 1967, 
p. 60. 


ing significance. Everything possible has been 
done to assure peaceful construction in our 
country and the fraternal socialist countries. 
The foreign policy of the Land of Soviets 
enjoys the respect and support of many mil- 
lions of people all over the world. And we shall 
continue this policy with redoubled energy, 
working to bridle the forces of war and aggres- 
sion, to consolidate world peace and assure the 
peoples’ right to freedom, independence and 
social progress.””* 

The radical change of the alignment of 
forces in favour of socialism, resulting from the 
achievements of the Soviet Union and the 
other socialist countries, the development of 
the world revolutionary process, the growth 
of the peace forces and the USSR’s vigorous, 
purposeful and effective foreign policy, prede- 
termined the switch of the ruling circles of 
the USA and other capitalist states from the 
cold war dogmas to realism. In the situation 
obtaining today realism means recogni- 
tion of the objective need for peaceful coexis- 
tence. 

As regards the Soviet Union and the other 
fraternal socialist countries, peaceful coexist- 
ence is not a tactic but the expression of the 
basic interests of the people, the principal con- 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee and the Immediate Tasks of the Party in Home 
and Foreign Policy, p. 7. 
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tent of the foreign policies that they have been 
unswervingly pursuing ever since the first day 
of their existence. 

The turn in Soviet-US relations to normal- 
isation and the promotion of co-operation in 
trade, science, technology, culture, environ- 
mental protection and other fields is undoubt- 
edly of key importance to the destinies of 
peace. 

In line with the humane ideals of socialism, 
the Soviet Union and the fraternal socialist 
countries are pressing for disarmament, which 
is consonant with the most cherished aspirations 
and vital interests of the vast majority of man- 
kind. 

The fundamental changes in the interna- 
tional situation do not mean, of course, that the 
nature of imperialism has changed or that the 
class struggle is waning or that peaceful co- 
existence is being ushered in in the sphere of 
ideology. The foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union and the fraternal socialist countries re- 
mains immutably a class, internationalist 
policy. 

The consolidation of the principles of peace- 
ful coexistence is consistent with the vital inter- 
ests of working people throughout the world 
and creates extremely favourable conditions 
for the building of socialism and commun- 
ism, for the unfolding of the international 
working-class and national liberation move- 
ments. 


However, we must not forget that there are 
opponents of detente, that there are reactionary 
circles in the imperialist countries who are 
interested in the arms race and in sanguinary 
conflicts. 

Some circles in the West offer the false alter- 
native: either the cold war or a change of the 
internal order and way of life in the Soviet 
Union. 

On this issue the Soviet Union and the other 
countries of the socialist community have adopt- 
ed an unequivocal and principled attitude. 
Peaceful coexistence is a system of internation- 
al relations that must be based on recognition 
of sovereignty and on non-interference in the 
internal affairs of other states. This foredooms 
the attempts to pressure the socialist countries, 
to force them to make “concessions” in the di- 
rection of “‘liberalising” their internal order, in 
other words, the attempts to “soften” socialist 
social relations. 

At the World Congress of Peace Forces in 
Moscow Leonid Brezhnev denounced these 
attempts, justifiably qualifying them as a striv- 
ing to circumvent the principles of peaceful 
coexistence and fabricate something in the 
nature of a new round of the cold war and 
psychological warfare under the hypocritical 
cover of defending human rights in socialist 
countries. “It is impossible,” he said, “‘to fight 
for peace while impinging on the sovereign 
rights of other peoples. It is impossible to cham- 
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pion human rights while torpedoing the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence.””* 

It is hard to believe that those who are shed- 
ding crocodile tears over the imagined in- 
fringements upon human rights in the USSR se- 
riously believe that it is possible to change the 
internal system of the Soviet Union by pressure. 
The artificially created problem of the rights 
of Soviet people is thus nothing less than an at- 
tempt to halt the improvement of the interna- 
tional climate. 

The spurious champions of human rights are 
usually silent when voices have to be raised in 
protest against actual infringements upon ele- 
mentary democratic freedoms, for instance, in 
Chile. More than that, the bloodstained Chilean 
junta fully suits these “humanists” and “demo- 
crats”. Small wonder that some organs of bour- 
geois propaganda with ill-concealed pleasure 
give their readers sickening descriptions of the 
hunts organised by the Chilean gorillas against 
“extremists”, the label usually tagged by the 
“free press” and the similarly “free” radio 
voice to the supporters of the lawful govern- 
ment of Salvador Allende. 

Genuine democracy and freedom flourish 
in socialist society, where the principles of real 
humanism are embodied in practice and the 
man of labour has become the highest value 


* L. I. Brezhnev, For a Just, Democratic Peace, 
jor the Security of Nations and International Co-op- 
eration, p. 40. 
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and aim of social development. Socialist de- 
mocracy spells out the power of the working 
people themselves, who have been liberated 
once and for all from exploitation and politi- 
cal, racial and national oppression. The social- 
ist system not only proclaims but also imple- 
ments the right of citizens to work, rest and lei- 
sure, education, social security and free medi- 
cal services. 

“From the bourgeois standpoint,” Leonid 
Brezhnev said, “such human rights as the right 
to work, education, social security, free medical 
aid, rest and leisure, and the like, may be 
something secondary or even unacceptable. Just 
one figure: nearly a hundred million people are 
at present unemployed in the non-socialist 
countries. Many capitalist states violate the 
rights of ethnical minorities and foreign work- 
ers, and the right of women to equal pay for 
equal work. This is probably why many West- 
ern powers have not yet subscribed to interna- 
tional covenants establishing the social and po- 
litical rights of man.”* 

The socialist system is incomparably more 
democratic than bourgeois democracy, which 
has been and remains the political form of the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie. 

The Soviet Union and the other socialist 
countries attach paramount importance to the 
expansion of international co-operation and 


* Ibid., p. 38. 


contacts between nations, to exchanges of in- 
formation and cultural values. However, the 
absolute observance of the laws of each country 
and respect for its sovereignty are an indispen- 
sable condition for such co-operation, while 
mutual spiritual enrichment and the placing 
of the finest cultural values asserting the prin- 
ciples of peace and humanism at the disposal 
of the people instead of ideological subversion 
must be the aim of exchanges. 

The commitment of ideologists and their ir- 
reconcilability are not an invention of the Com- 
munists, as the bourgeois ideologists sometimes 
allege. Every ideology is the reflection of 
social being from the standpoint of the inter- 
ests of a definite class. And. since the basic 
interests of the bourgeoisie and the working 
class are antipodal there can be no question of 
a compromise, of reconciliation between bour- 
geois and socialist ideologies, between the two 
opposing world-outlooks. 

The spiritual life of socialist society is unques- 
tionably being enriched by the genuine cultur- 
al values being created in modern capitalist 
society, by values in which are expressed the 
progressive, democratic and humanistic aspira- 
tions of their creators. But can man’s inner 
world be enriched by the specious values of 
reactionary bourgeois élitist culture or by 
“mass” pseudo-culture extolling individualism, 
egotism, violence, brutality, sex and a philis- 
tine-consumer attitude to life? In socialist soci- 
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ety there neither is nor can there be soil for the 
proliferation of reactionary, anti-humane ideas 
offering an apologia of private ownership rela- 
tions and “free enterprise”, militarism and na- 
tionalism. 

The power of Marxist-Leninist ideology lies 
in the fact that it is scientific, in the fact that it 
objectively and truly mirrors the laws of social 
development, in the fact that it correctly ex- 
presses the basic, vital interests of the working 
class, of the broad masses. It is optimistic, per- 
meated with confidence in a happy future and 
profoundly humanistic, and there is no doubt 
whatever that it will triumph over the bour- 
geoisie’s anti-humane ideology, which is the 
spiritual expression of capitalism’s general 
crisis. 

Socialist humanism has nothing in common 
with complacency and ideological uncertainty. 
Its imperative is the class, committed assess- 
ment of internal and international develop- 
ments, revolutionary vigilance and an unremit- 
ting struggle against bourgeois ideology. Guid- 
ed by the creative teaching of Marxism-Le- 
ninism, the Communists honourably discharge 
their lofty mission, energetically and selfless- 
ly work for the triumph of real, practical 
humanism on earth, for the translation of the 
ideas of social justice into life in all spheres 
of human activity. 


Chapter Five 


SCIENCE AND HUMANISM 


Scientific and technological progress has 
unprecedentedly accentuated the question of 
the role played by science in society, of its hu- 
manistic orientation and of the influence of 
scientific discoveries on mankind’s future. 

In bourgeois ideology this question has been 
deliberately given the outward form of an al- 
ternative: science is the friend or enemy of 
man, a kind fairy leading humanity into an 
age of unprecedented abundance of material 
and spiritual values or an evil demon threat- 
ening at worst to destroy people or, at best, 
to convert them into useless spongers of a “cy- 
bernetic civilisation”. 

Accordingly, the bourgeois ideologists have 
divided into optimists and pessimists. The for- 
mer eulogise science and technology, calling 
them the sole factor of social progress, a mighty 
instrument capable of automatically settling 
all of capitalism’s contradictions. The latter 
fulminate against science, comparing it to an 
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evil genie released from a bottle and blame it 
for all of mankind’s past, present and future 
sufferings. 

In spite of the distinctions between these as- 
sessments, both the optimists and the pessimists 
proceed from the same misconceived methodo- 
logical premises. They regard science and tech- 
nology as a self-sufficing magnitude, as an au- 
tomatic power which is independent of the so- 
cial system on whose foundation and within 
whose framework it develops. This may be 
called scientific and technological fetishism, 
which acquires an optimistic or a pessimistic 
ring. Fetishism of this sort obstructs an objective, 
scientific analysis and assessment of the tenden- 
cies and perspectives of the development of 
science and technology in the modern epoch; 
in any case it performs the function of an 
apologia of state-monopoly capitalism. The 
optimists, who are undisguised apologists of cap- 
italism, attribute to it an inexhaustible poten- 
tial for advancement on the basis of the scien- 
tific and technological revolution. The pessi- 
mists unwittingly shift the historical respon- 
sibility for the adversities and sufferings of 
millions of working people from capitalism to 
abstract industrialism and similarly interpre- 
ted science. The two schools refuse to see that 
the character of scientific and technological 
development in a class, particularly capita- 
list, society is antagonistically contradic- 
tory. 


By giving man growing power over nature 
and by vigorously helping to create a “second”, 
humanised natural environment, science and 
technology have always been and remain a 
mighty factor of social progress. However, the 
bourgeoisie use the great achievements of hu- 
man genius for their selfish aims, seeking above 
all to intensify exploitation, strengthen their po- 
litical power and arm their military machine 
in accordance with the last word in science 
and technology. 

To use Marx’s words, “natural science has 
invaded and transformed human life all the 
more practically through the medium of in- 
dustry; and has prepared human emancipa- 
tion, although its immediate effect had to 
be the furthering of the dehumanisation of 
man”.* 

With the development of the scientific and 
technological revolution natural science is dig- 
ging more deeply into the life of people along 
an ever wider front and more imperiously not 
only through the medium of industry, but also 
by industrialising life and the communication 
and information media. As regards the dehu- 
manisation of human relations, in capitalist so- 
ciety it has reached such proportions and be- 
come so acute that even the bourgeois ideolo- 
gists themselves can no longer remain silent. 


* Karl Marx, Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts of 1844, Moscow, 1974, p. 97. 
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True, as we have already noted, they speak not 
of the crisis of capitalism but of the crisis of 
“industrial civilisation” and the “crisis of man’, 
of abstract man, of man generally oppressed 
by the similarly abstract “demon of industri- 
alisation”. 

In a book entitled The Myth of the Machine 
the American sociologist Lewis Mumford 
makes an attempt to substantiate anti-scientism, 
anti-technicism. He expounds the view that sci- 
ence, the quest for truth and the development 
of technology have not helped mankind in 
anything. On the contrary, he says, science is 
hostile to man. Galileo’s “crime” was, in partic- 
ular, that he rejected everything humane, 
qualitative and subjective for the sake of inan- 
imate nature, of the quantitative and objective, 
for the sake of a single value that excluded all 
other values, for the sake of science. The steadi- 
ly growing development rate of science and 
technology threatens to destroy humanity and 
all living creatures on earth. The quest for 
truth, scientific and technological progress, has 
led to a situation in which “not only do millions 
of human beings live in the shadow of a total 
catastrophe, but the air they breathe, the wa- 
ter they drink, and the food they eat are being 
poisoned by other misapplications of scientific 
knowledge’’.* 


* Lewis Mumford, The Myth of the Machine. The 
Pentagon of Power, New York, pp. 78, 75. 
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He compares space exploration, which re- 
quires enormous outlays, with the building of the 
pyramids. Scientific and technological progress, 
he says, has returned us to the days of the 
Egyptian pyramids, to these senseless edifices 
that give people nothing. Scientific development 
has given rise to a new “political absolutism” 
based on a monopoly of scientific knowledge, 
to a new cult—the cult of science with scien- 
tists and engineers as its high priests. 

Patriarchal feudalism, he writes, has been su- 
perseded by “a power economy, symbolised 
by and concentrated on money”.* The end 
goal of the present stage of historical develop- 
ment, he says, is money, which “has proved the 
most dangerous of modern man’s hallucino- 
gens”.** 

Mumford holds no brief for the military- 
industrial complex and some aspects of state- 
monopoly capitalism, which he calls not by 
their actual names but “a megamachine”. 
Modern society, he writes, is dominated by the 
megamachine that has turned people into 
obedient robots. This monster is detached from 
human purposes, its mainspring being ‘“‘its 
overriding interest in earning the maximum 
possible profits for the corporations exploiting 
these machines”.*** The criterion of the me- 


* Ibid., p. 165. 
** Thid., p. 169. 
++ Tbid., pp. 241, 285. 
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gamachine’s success is “profit-making expan- 
sion, not rational distribution and social jus- 
tice”’.* 

War “‘is the body and soul of the megama- 
chine ... war is the ideal condition for promot- 
ing the assemblage of the megamachine, and 
to keep the threat of war constantly in existence 
is the surest way of holding the otherwise 
autonomous or quasi-autonomous components 
together as a functioning working unit”.** 
The megamachine artificially imposes upon 
people an excessive consumption level and, this 
is the main thing, unproductive outlays on war 
and on preparations for war. 

The anti-monopolist character of Mumford’s 
views should not be overrated. His stand has 
serious methodological defects and inner con- 
tradictions. His criticism is levelled not so much 
at state-monopoly capitalism as at abstract 
industrialism, at scientific and technological 
progress generally, regardless of social condi- 
tions. More, he proliferates his criticism of the 
megamachine to the USSR and other socialist 
countries, asserting that socialism, which accen- 
tuates the development of science and technol- 
ogy, is likewise a megamachine. He says that 
it is a utopia and a myth to believe that the 
megamachine can “be exploited, not for a ruling 
élite, but for the benefit of the proletarian 


* Ibid., p. 348. 
** Thid., p. 241. 


masses”.* Moreover, he does not avoid the usual 
apologia of modern capitalism. 

The reactionary-utopian character of his 
views is seen clearly in his programme for sav- 
ing mankind. He turns his gaze back—to the 
Middle Ages, which he regards as the golden 
age of mankind. Instead of the megamachine 
he offers an “organic system’, under which la- 
bour specialisation and the regulation of life 
would disappear and people would strive not 
for power or profits but for an “intensification 
of life”, and there would be a slowing down of 
all activity.** 

His suggestion that scientific and technolog- 
ical progress should be halted or at least slowed 
down is clearly impracticable and_ retrog- 
rade. This, he contends, is the only chance of 
saving humanity. Yet he is quite aware that 
his suggestion is illusory. How can people be 
persuaded that scientific and _ technological 
progress is dangerous if it is impossible to per- 
suade them of the danger of cigarettes? It only 
remains to hope for a miracle, to look for sal- 
vation in “religious conversion”.*** 

In themselves science and technology are not, 
of course, to blame for the capitalist, i.e., anti- 
humane manner in which they are used. Fre- 
deric Joliot-Curie, the eminent scholar and 


* Ibid., p. 158. 
** Tbid., pp. 407-08. 
* Thid., p. 413. 


staunch fighter for peace, stated with full justi- 
fication: “Scholars know how much good sci- 
ence has brought mankind: they also know what 
it might have attained today if peace reigned 
throughout the world. They do not wish any- 
body to say: ‘Science has led us to destruction 
from atomic and hydrogen bombs.’ They know 
that science cannot be culpable. The culprits 
are the people who make bad use of its 
achievements.’”* 

In this context “bad” stands for “criminal”. 
Imperialism’s relatively short history is an un- 
broken chronicle of crimes against mankind, 
the most heinous of which is the use of scientific 
and technological achievements for the mass 
annihilation of people. 

Poisonous chemicals, automatic weapons, 
tanks and aircraft are child’s toys compared 
with the means of destruction that have been 
developed on the basis of the latest achieve- 
ments of science and technology. To quote Acad- 
emician N. N. Semyonov, “the level reached 
by science and technology today allows using 
almost any discovery or invention for military 
purposes. In this situation progressive scientists 
cannot fail to meditate on the humanistic prob- 
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Jems of science’’. 


* Frederick Joliot-Curie, Textes choisis, Paris, 1959, 
pp. 170-71. 

** Science and Morality, Moscow, 1971, p. 4 (in 
Russian). 
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It must be strongly emphasised that under 
socialism there neither is nor can be a conflict 
between the civic conscience of a scientist 
and his work, for the latter is directed towards 
the attainment of the most human and just 
aims ever facing scientists. Under socialism 
science serves the people, becoming a mighty 
factor of the building of communism. The de- 
fence of socialism’s gains and the creation of 
a large defence potential capable of countering 
imperialism’s aggressive ambitions constitute 
a major patriotic duty of the scientists of the 
socialist countries and determine the humanistic 
content of their work. 

Under the bourgeois system, on the contrary, 
the question that inexorably faces scientists 
with growing insistence is whether their discov- 
eries will be used to the detriment of man- 
kind. State-monopoly capitalism wants to con- 
vert science into a submissive handmaiden. It 
not only finances research but determines its 
aims and tasks, using all the means of bringing 
ideological, administrative, legal and_ police 
pressure on scientists and turning them into 
spineless executors of its plans. This gradually 
dispels the illusion about the academic free- 
dom and independence of scientists, about the 
ivory tower in which scientists can shut them- 
selves off from the bustle of life, from politi- 
cal troubles and tranquilly serve “pure science”. 

It is, however, the purpose of the bosses 
of state-monopoly capitalism to ‘“deideolo- 
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gise” and depoliticise science, to stifle in scien- 
tist the sense of civic duty and humanistic feel- 
ing. 

Science is allegedly aloof from good and evil, 
it does not concern itself with moral assess- 
ments, while the scholar must preoccupy him- 
self solely with science and not think of the 
social consequences of his discoveries. Edward 
Teller, one of the creators of the American 
hydrogen bomb, is quoted as having said: “The 
scientist does not answer for the laws of nature. 
His job is to elucidate how they function. 
The question of what to do with the hydrogen 
bomb, of using it or not, does not concern 
him.’””* 

But the role of high priest of “pure science” 
least of all fits Teller, who won notoriety as a 
bellicose anti-communist and a conscious ser- 
vitor of the military-industrial complex. There 
are indeed such scientists in the bourgeois 
world and, regrettably, there are many of 
them in the natural and social sciences. 

Nevertheless, a growing number of scien- 
tists of the capitalist countries are protesting 
against the anti-humane, reactionary use to 
which scientific achievements are put, and more 
and more of them are challenging the state- 
monopoly system, urging the peaceful and 
humane utilisation of scientific knowledge and 


“Ernst Schumacher, Drama und Geschichte, Ber- 
lin, 1968, p. 235. 
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technical achievements for mankind’s progress. 
These scientists are aware of the huge power 
that scientific knowledge gives over the forces 
of nature, and they pledge to use this knowl- 
edge exclusively for the benefit of mankind 
and refrain from any research designed to fos- 
ter base, destructive, imperialist aims. 

Lofty ideals inspire the Pugwash Movement, 
which unites prominent scientists in many coun- 
tries. Its aims are to avert a nuclear war, ban 
chemical and biological weapons and prevent 
wars of aggression. It helped to draw up the 
treaty banning nuclear tests in three spheres, 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, the treaty 
banning the placement of armaments on the 
ocean floor and other treaties that improved 
the international situation. 

Within the framework of the World Fed- 
eration of Scientists, progressive scholars are 
making every effort to ensure the peaceful use 
of scientific achievements and give science a 
humanistic orientation. 

But the reasonable question may be asked: 
Is there much that progressive, humanist sci- 
entists can do when science is held captive by 
capitalism and has become a key structural ele- 
ment of its operation? Will it not be sheer Don 
Quixotism to go against the capitalist Levia- 
than? This sort of feeling, it must be noted, is 
to be observed among many scientists in the 
capitalist world. Many of them regard the state 
of affairs in science in bourgeois society pes- 
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simistically and fatalistically, comparing its 
development with a train speeding towards an 
abyss and from which absolutely nobody can 
jump off. But this is a dangerous, false mood. 
Of course, even the most courageous statements 
of individual scientists or even of entire scien- 
tific organisations cannot put an end to capital- 
ist utilisation of science: for this it is necessary 
to destroy the bourgeois system itself. However, 
the voice of humanist scientists is today not a 
cry in the wilderness. Their voice is heeded by 
all peace-loving people, and their authority is 
esteemed not only by friends but also by adver- 
saries. 

Mankind wants to know how science devel- 
ops and what it is preparing for people in the 
immediate and more remote future. And the 
very fact that eminent scientists are warning 
against the anti-humane utilisation of science 
is of immense political significance. Here 
knowledge becomes a power multiplied by 
the energetic actions of millions of peace 
fighters. 

These scientists are rejecting bourgeois ide- 
ology’s traditional objectivism, of which scien- 
tism is a specific form. Scientism may be de- 
fined as a conception making a fetish of the role 
of science, tearing science away from the conc- 
rete historical social conditions in which it can 
function and develop. The ideology of scientism 
endeavours to deprive science of its philosophi- 
cal aspect and humanistic orientation on the 
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allegation that science can do without philos- 
ophy, that it is a philosophy in itself. Scien- 
tism is abstract rationalism carried to an 
absurdity, a conviction that science, and science 
alone taken in its pure, so to say, distilled form, 
cleansed of all ideological admixtures, is 
capable of resolving all the problems of life. 
In the last analysis, scientism is a form of 
deideologising and dehumanising science. Let 
us try to consider this in some detail. 

Indeed, what is the relationship between 
science and ideology—between science and 
philosophy, between science and humanism? 
Marxism does not identify science with ide- 
ology but, at the same time, it does not divorce 
them. Not every science is an ideology, and not 
every ideology reaches the level of a science. 
This requires a concrete analysis. 

The fact that only socialist, Marxist ide- 
ology is a science is theoretically substantiated 
and borne out by the vast experience of the pres- 
ent and of the preceding epoch. In other 
words, the theoretical expression of the basic 
interests of the working class is fully in har- 
mony with an objectively true, scientific knowl- 
edge of the laws of social development. These 
laws and the general orientation of social prog- 
ress conform to the basic interests of the work- 
ing class and, ultimately, of all working 
people. In the case of bourgeois ideology it con- 
tained some scientific elements only at the stage 
when the bourgeoisie were fighting feudalism 
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and were (at the corresponding historical 
period) the champion of social progress. But 
that period has passed long ago. The modern 
monopoly bourgeoisie and the private-owner- 
ship system maintained by them have become 
the principal barrier to mankind’s advance- 
ment. Under these conditions can bourgeois 
ideology and its theoretical foundation—bour- 
geois social science (philosophy, _ political 
economy, socio-political theory and so on) be 
scientific and progressive? On no account. 
Lenin’s warning that not a single word of bour- 
geois political economy, philosophy and so 
forth can be believed where it concerns basic 
problems of philosophy and social development 
is more topical today than it has ever been. 
Moreover, the Leninist principle of partisanship 
orients people on a critical reassessment and 
utilisation of the valuable material that bour- 
geois social science gives in the sphere of spe- 
cial, actual research. 

It is thus unquestionable that today social 
science is permeated with partisanship. But 
what about natural science? For Marxism it has 
always been indisputable that the natural and 
technical sciences are not committed to a class, 
that they are not ideological. It would be the 
greatest vulgarisation of Marxism to speak of, 
say, bourgeois chemistry or proletarian mathe- 
matics. This is beyond question. But must one 
conclude that the natural and technical sciences 
are entirely aloof from the ideological battles 
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and class contradictions of modern society? No. 
Such a conclusion would be an expression of 
that very objectivist, deideologising attitude of 
the proponents of scientism and other admir- 
ers of “pure science”. 

What, indeed, is science? It is, above all, a 
developing system of theoretical knowledge 
of an object, i.e., a system of scientific laws, 
categories, principles, hypotheses, specific meth- 
ods of research and so on. Such is the core of 
science, which, as in the case of natural science, 
does not bear an ideological class character. A 
scientific truth is an objective truth and does 
not depend on man and mankind, on class or 
other subjectivism. But the different classes 
adopt a different attitude to one and the same 
objective scientific truth. First and foremost, 
they give it a different, sometimes diametrically 
opposite philosophical interpretation. There 
are philosophical problems of natural science 
over which there is a tense ideological struggle, 
a clash between materialistic and idealistic, 
between dialectical and metaphysical concep- 
tions. The bourgeoisie are determined to use 
major natural scientific discoveries in order to 
strengthen their ideological positions, to “sub- 
stantiate” idealism and religion. Let us recall 
the crisis that erupted in physics at the close of 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th cen- 
| tury. Lenin showed that it was linked with the 

revolution in natural science, with the unravel- 
| ling of hitherto unknown secrets of matter. But 
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every achievement of science evokes a reaction- 
ary response from the bourgeoisie and their 
ideological servitors. The discovery of new 
“strange” properties of matter led them to the 
conclusion that ‘matter was disappearing”, that 
materialist philosophy had been disproved. It 
took the genius of Lenin to demonstrate the 
untenability of this conclusion. What had hap- 
pened was the collapse of metaphysical mate- 
rialism, which proved to be unable to mirror 
the dialectics of nature and give science the 
methodological means of going ever deeper 
into the contradictory essence of matter. This 
was and continues to be successfully done by 
dialectical materialism, the veracity of which 
was eloquently confirmed by new, momentous 
discoveries in natural science. Consequently, 
natural science is not separated from philoso- 
phy and the ideological struggle by a Chinese 
Wall. 

But science is more than a system of theoret- 
ical knowledge. It is also a social institution 
that plays an ever greater role in social devel- 
opment. It is not an aim in itself. It has been 
brought to life by society's material require- 
ments and continues to serve these require- 
ments more and more effectively and on a 
growing scale. It has become a productive force 
and, consequently, directly interacts with a 
given society’s relations of production. In the 
broad sense of the word, the strategy of scien- 
tific quests, the aims and tasks of theoretical 
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study are increasingly determined by the state 
that expresses the interests and performs the 
will of the ruling class. Further, one cannot 
close one’s eyes to the fact that science is becom- 
ing not only a direct productive force but is 
also an important element of a country’s stra- 
tegic potential. Under capitalism, the talent and 
genius of a scientist, embodied in discoveries, 
is alienated from him and used in the interests 
of the ruling class. This is so self-evident that 
the deideologising, scientistic feelings current 
among scientists of the capitalist world can only 
be attributed to political naivete or deliberate 
hypocrisy. 

The claim that science is morally indifferent, 
that a scientist bears no responsibility for the 
purposes for which his discoveries are used 
is one of the most harmful illusions delibe- 
rately cultivated by the bourgeois propaganda 
machine. 

The progressive scientists who have shed 
the illusions of scientism and moral indiffer- 
ence, who are not indifferent to how their 
talent and discoveries are used and are not 
indifferent to the destinies of mankind—these 
scientists come forward as true humanists of our 
times. 

The humanistic aspirations of these scientists, 
aspirations that are sometimes abstract and 
fettered by illusions, become a genuine power, 
the power of real humanism fighting for the 
implementation of the vitally important task 
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of preserving and consolidating peace on our 
planet. 

Science is able to perform its humanistic func- 
tion in full only in a socialist society, where the 
huge and growing potential of science is used 
consciously and by plan for the building of 
socialism and communism, the most just and 
humane system the world has ever known. 
“We Communists,” Leonid Brezhnev declared 
at the 25th Congress of the CPSU, “proceed 
from the belief that the scientific and technical 
revolution acquires a true orientation consistent 
with the interests of man and society only un- 
der socialism. In turn, the end objectives of the 
social revolution, the building of a communist 
society, can only be attained on the basis of ac- 
celerated scientific and technical progress.’’* 

The Communist Party regards scientific and 
technological progress as the main lever for 
building the material and technical basis of 
communism. It has set the task of combining 
the achievements of science and technology 
with the advantages of the socialist economic 
system and of furthering the development of 
the forms of combining science with industry 
implicit in socialism. 

The alliance, founded by the genius of 
Lenin, between science and the most progres- 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee and the Immediate Tasks of the Party in 
Home and Foreign Policy, p. 82. 
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sive social system is yielding magnificent 
results. The scientific guidance of social devel- 
opment and the broad application of  scien- 
tific achievements in all spheres of production, 
culture and everyday life comprise an objective 
law of the functioning of developed socialist 
society. 

The CPSU attaches immense importance to 
the all-sided creative development of the entire | 
range of sciences, including the natural and 
social sciences. Soviet scientists have regis- 
tered indisputably great achievements in all 
areas of scientific knowledge. 

Special mention must be made of an urgent 
problem of scientific and technological progress 
such as the interaction between nature and 
society. The scientific and technological revo- 
lution is involved in man’s quickening invasion 
of the natural environment, in the intensive 
exploitation of natural resources and in such 
negative consequences as the pollution of the 
atmosphere and hydrosphere and the upsetting 
of some ecological systems. 

During the past few decades environmental 
protection has erupted into a global problem. 
The health of people in the industrially devel- 
oped regions of the world is menaced chiefly 
by the pollution of the air with smoke, dust and 
exhaust gases. 

The pollution and contamination of rivers, 
seas and even oceans have reached ominous 
proportions. The soil, which is receiving dan- 
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gerous chemical substances in the shape of her- 
bicides, insecticides and so forth, is being 
subjected to erosion and contamination. The 
threat of radioactive contamination resulting 
from nuclear explosions has not been re- 
moved. 

The problem of conserving and rationally 
using the environment is today very acute in 
all the industrialised countries of the world. 
But private-ownership relations and_ the 
anarchy of capitalist production are making 
it difficult to resolve this problem not only in 
its scientific and technical but also in its socio- 
economic aspects. 

Socialist society has all the possibilities for 
purposefully and rationally regulating the rela- 
tionship between man and nature, for effective- 
ly controlling undesirable side-effects of 
the scientific and technological revolution. 
Under socialism environmental protection has 
become a matter of the state, of the entire 
people. 

A rational attitude to nature is more than a 
socio-economic problem. Nature is the basis 
of human life, the source of health, and it has 
an unfading aesthetic value. A vital humanistic 
task confronting our generation and a duty to 
future generations consist in conserving and 
improving natural conditions, in conserving 
and improving the purity of the atmosphere 
and the hydrosphere, in protecting fauna and 
flora. 


‘However, there are different ways of using 
nature,” Leonid Brezhnev said at the 25th 
Congress of the CPSU. “One can leave in one’s 
wake barren, lifeless expanses that are inimical 
to man—the history of mankind knows many 
such examples. But... it is possible and neces- 
sary to improve nature, to help it unfold its 
vital forces more fully. There is a simple ex- 
pression, ‘flowering region’, which everyone 
knows. This is the name given to lands where 
people’s knowledge, experience, attachment 
and love for nature have indeed worked mira- 
cles. This is our, socialist way. Consequent- 
ly, we must regard agriculture as a huge, 
constantly operating mechanism of protecting 
and cultivating living natural resources. And 
nature will repay us a hundredfold.”* 

In the Soviet Union the conservation of na- 
ture is ensured by law. This question was dis- 
cussed, for instance, in 1972 by the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, which passed a resolution 
on the rational use of natural resources and on 
environmental protection. The CPSU Central 
Committee and the Council of Ministers of 
the USSR have adopted a detailed decision on 
reinforcing environmental protection and 
improving the utilisation of natural re- 
sources." 


* L. I. Brezhnev, Report of the CPSU Central 
Committee and the Immediate Tasks of the Party in 
Home and Foreign Policy, pp. 92-93. 

** Pravda, January 10, 1973. 
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Environmental protection and the expedient 
utilisation of natural resources are an element 
of the Peace Programme adopted at the 24th 
CPSU Congress. The Soviet Union urges broad 
international co-operation in the protection of 
the environment. This is exemplified by co-op- 
eration in this sphere among the member-states 
of the Council for Mutual Economic Assis- 
tance, the Soviet-US agreement on environ- 
mental protection and the agreements signed 
by the USSR with France, Sweden and Fin- 
land. 

It has become quite evident that ecological 
problems can only be resolved on the basis of 
international co-operation, of the concerted 
efforts of many countries. One must agree with 
Academician P. L. Kapitsa that “internation- 
al concern for the planet’s ecological welfare 
would stimulate the implementation of the prin- 
ciples of peaceful coexistence and the gradual 
settlement of the problems of general disarma- 
ment. People are beginning to feel that the 
planet Earth is their common home and that 
it is their common duty to begin pooling their 
efforts to avoid an ecological crisis.’”’* 

In the sphere of environmental protection 
there are, of course, many unresolved problems 
and much still remains to be done. But the pur- 
posefulness with which these problems are 
being tackled in the USSR is further evidence 


* International Affairs, No. 8, Moscow, 1973, p. 10. 
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of the reality of humanism in socialist society, 
which is steadily building up a “second” human- 
ised nature and solicitously protecting pri- 
mary, basic nature, the cradle of human civi- 
lisation. 

Under socialism science has become not only 
a direct productive force but also a significant 
factor humanising social relations and the natu- 
ral environment. 


CONCLUSION 


Socialism is thus the living embodiment of 
humanism founded on the scientific principles 
of Marxism-Leninism. Socialist humanism, is, 
therefore, also a facet of the scientific, dialec- 
tico-materialistic world outlook, i.e., a definite 
system of ideas and the realisation of these 
ideas in the reality of socialist society. This 
scientific substantiation and practical efficacy 
give socialist humanism its insuperable strength 
and make it the highest form of humanism 
known to man. 

Socialist humanism signifies the recognition 
that the man of labour is the highest value of 
life; it spells out a struggle for his harmonious 
development, for a happy, creative life filled 
with a profound purport and content. 

Its main feature is optimism, faith in man’s 
strength, in his ability to do good, to restructure 
the world in accordance with the laws of jus- 
tice and beauty. 

Socialist humanism spells out unity between 
theory and practice; it is a life-asserting, crea- 
tive force. Discrepancy between words and 
deeds, between the ideal and reality, is alien to 
it. 

The philosophy of non-resistance to evil is 
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also alien to it, for it stands for a persistent 
struggle against evil, against social injustice, 
against everything that hinders social progress 
and the free and harmonious development of 
the individual. 

Marxist humanism demands not abstract love 
of mankind, not Christian compassion, but an 
unrelenting struggle against the forces of reac- 
tion and dedicated work in building up new, 
socialist and communist forms of human asso- 
ciation. 

Socialist humanism is not the only form of 
modern humanism. But it is most consistent 
and integral, and is founded on a profound 
knowledge of the laws of social development; 
it is a humanism impregnated with advanced 
science. 

The proponents of socialist humanism are far 
removed from sectarian narrowness. Their 
natural allies are those who, regardless of 
philosophical belief, fight for peace, democracy 
and national liberation, and thereby help to 
carry out the urgent tasks of progress in the 
modern epoch. 

The main content of socialist humanism is 
its struggle for the triumph of socialism and 
communism. The consolidation and develop- 
ment of socialism in a community of fraternal 
countries is one of the most remarkable features 
of our times and the guarantee of the further 
spread and florescence of real humanism in the 
world. 
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The realisation and development of the prin- 
ciples of socialist humanism are not an automat- 
ic, spontaneous process. The objective poten- 
tialities inherent in the socialist system are real- 
ised in an unremitting struggle, in the creative 
work of the working class, the peasants and the 
intelligentsia. The leading and guiding role of 
the Communist Party is the indispensable con- 
dition for the building of the new society in 
keeping with the principles of true humanism. 
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